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The Says 


A NEW YEAR 


of the gods, we should be privileged to 

witness a pre-view of the panorama that 
will be 1941, with its strivings and failures, its 
hopes and misgivings, its dreams and appari- 
tions, its cruelty and gentleness, if we could be 
privileged to see what lies ahead with the single 
condition that we could not in the slightest 
degree alter the course of our personal destiny, 
there are few who could contemplate the un- 
veiling of the new year without apprehension 
and fear. 


Il: by chance, through some sardonic whim 


It is the uncertainty of the future which has 
sustained human effort, nurtured human aspira- 
tion and at the same time begotten human de- 
pravity. Pagan and Christian alike share this 
uncertainty of earthly existence. Not of heaven 
is the concern of all mankind, but of earth. 
Throughout human history men have sought to 
narrow the scope of this uncertainty, to insure 
insofar as is humanly possible the perpetuation 
of their physical being in the indefinable future. 
It has instigated the eternal struggle of man 
to conquer his natural environment. Out of this 
driving urge has come the acquisition of wealth, 
the reach for power over lands and peoples. Out 
of the intensity of this consuming effort to over- 
come fear of the uncertain and unpredictable 
future has come oppression and _ persecution, 
conquest and exploitation, war and the rumors 
of war and the exaltation of the personal and 
group ego. 

The true measure of civilization is the extent 
to which men can rid themselves of the savage 
instincts which they possess in common with the 
brute. It is the extent to which they can reduce 
the uncertainty of physical earthly existence 
without resort to the baser instincts, without 
conscious and deliberate mass murder which is 
war, without brutal disregard of the human per- 
sonality which is the basic fundamental of all 
human exploitation of other men. 


The teachings of prophet, seer and saviour 
of all religions are one in their emphasis on the 
necessity of achieving human brotherhood on 
earth. The whole long weary journey of man 
from savagery to civilization has been made 
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possible not by the conquerors but by the apos- 
tles of brotherhood and good will. They have 
pointed the only way to lasting peace. Without 
this conception of man’s relationship to man 
all the inventions of science, all the advances 
in engineering, all the speculations of philosoph- 
ers would be of no avail. 

As we near the beginning of the year 1941 
we can realize how tortuous has been the path 
of civilization. Most of us, in the midst of the 
holiday gaiety, will find time to reflect on the 
world in which we live. It is not a pleasant 
world for many lands and peoples shadowed by 
the angry clouds of war. It is not a pleasant 
world for thousands of despairing Negroes in 
America who, insofar as their lives are con- 
cerned, can see only frustration and futility in 
the future. Now we can clearly see the results 
of the philosophy which would elevate one 
group of men by the degradation of other men. 
No nation, not even America, is free from guilt 
or responsibility for the widespread acceptance 
of this concept of human progress. In the in- 
evitable end no nation, no race, is secure. To 
those who embrace this philosophy, 1941 and 
all the years to come may be seen as plainly as 
if the curtains of time were drawn by the in- 
visible hand of Destiny. Bloodshed and hate, 
duplicity, famine, despair, pestilence, these are 
actors who will “steal the show.” Even now 
we are permitted a close-up of the scenes to 
come. For look, if you will, upon the stiffened 
bodies and immobile countenances of thousands 
of men and women and children, the charred 
remnants of factories and homes, the ghostly 
ruins of schools, colleges and churches, and the 
end is not yet! 


Nor will America remain untouched by the 
conflagration that is sweeping the world. Peace 
may come anon by negotiation ; cessation of ac- 
tual conflict is not impossible. But sooner or 
later war will come again, will again ignite the 
world, and will continue to recur as long as one 
group or one class of men is able to exploit 
other groups, whether they be the workers of 
their own lands or inarticulate workers of other 
lands which have been the victims of force. 
The symbol of force has ever been the sword. 
And the ancient prophets dreamed of the day 
when “swords shall be beaten into plowshares.” 
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But that day can only come when human per- 
sonality is clothed with the sanctity that befits 
men made in the image of God. 


And until that time comes, nations will rise 
and fall in the welter of blood, for it has also 
been written that he who lives by the sword, 
by the sword shall perish. 


WHERE DEMOCRACY FAILS 


HE most astonishing revelation that has 
come out of the general ballyhoo for de- 
fense preparation has been the stubborn 
unwillingness of officials of the United States 
Army and Navy to subordinate their personal 
attitudes on race for the sake of national unity 
on the one hand, and the brutal exclusion by 
management of Negroes from industrial plants, 
either as workmen or apprentices, on the other. 


One, of course, does not expect the military 
mind to be fully aware of social advance. The 
bureaucrats in the War and Navy departments 
apparently have the same conception of race 
relations as was commonly held about 1890. 
They cannot be changed by persuasion and 
logic. They will not be moved by considerations 
of fairness and justice. They are not fully cog- 
nizant of the implication of democracy when it 
comes to the Negro. They may receive orders 
from the Chief Executive, but unless he im- 
plements those orders in detail they will find a 
way to emasculate them. 


It is surprising, however, to find industrialists, 
men who are supposed to be socially intelligent, 
for no reason that can even remotely be con- 
sidered valid, adopting a policy of racial repres- 
sion which one expects to find only in those 
countries which have adopted the methods and 
ideology of fascism. 

A few weeks ago political orators and spokes- 
men were cloquent in promising to the Negro 
work instead of relief. Among the most vehe- 
ment of these spokesmen were a certain group 
of industrialists who told the Negro that a 
change in the administration would serve to 
take him from the relief rolls and place him in 
gainful employment. 


We wonder where these industrialists are 
now. Employment opportunities are being ex- 
panded in feverish defense preparations. New 
plants are being constructed, old plants geared 
for greater production. But the Negro is being 
systematically excluded, and only because of his 
race. The old excuses are being exhumed, the 
discredited reasons are being advanced. Blame 


is being placed at the door of labor unions, but 
management cannot escape the responsibility 
for a policy that is inexcusable and unworthy 
of a great nation. 


It is here that Democracy is failing. And 
herein lies its weakness. For the result of this 
policy is the creation of vast discontent among 
one-tenth of the population who measure gov- 
ernment in terms of the right to live as decent 
human beings. 


THE RETURN OF THE PILOT 


O those of us who have been associated 
with the work of the National Urban 
League as members of the employed 
personnel and to thousands of men and women 
throughout the nation who have been concerned 
with the course of race relations in America, 
the promise of complete restoration to health 
of Eugene Kinckle Jones, for thirty years the 
guiding genius of the Urban League movement, 
is a happy augury for the year 1941. 


The inspiration of his leadership has not been 
wholly absent during the long months of his ill- 
ness for it has been exceedingly difficult to en- 
force upon him that complete cessation from 
effort upon which his recovery depended. And 
for some time to come he must exercise great 
caution lest his eagerness to resume his tasks 
leads him again to overtax his physical capacity. 
It is this which gives his associates and friends 
no little misgiving, because he is one whose 
thoughts for his own welfare have always been 
subordinate to his thoughts for the welfare of 
his race. 

The swift changes which are taking place in 
the world and the problems which the Negro 
faces in America call for leaders possessed of 
mature intelligence, experience, vision and high 
courage. Eugene Kinckle Jones has proved that 
he is one of the comparatively few men who are 
capable of leadership in times of stress. 


It is fortunate that as we begin the new year 
we can be assured that he will be able to give 
to the important work of race relations at least 
something of the guidance and _ inspiration, 
something of that calm and imperturbable spirit 
which has been primarily responsible for the 
growth and influence of the National Urban 
League. 
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INORITIES have their artistic troubles 
M as well as their social and economic 

ones, and one of them is to secure 
proper imaginative representation, particularly 
in fiction and drama. For here the warped so- 
cial perspective induces a twisted artistic one. 
In these arts characterization must be abstract 
enough to be typical, individual enough to be 
convincingly human. The delicate balance be- 
tween the type and the concrete individual can 
be struck more easily where social groups, on 
the one hand, have not been made supersensi- 
tive and morbid by caste and persecution, or on 
the other, where majority prejudice does not 
encourage hasty and fallacious generalization. 
An artist is then free to create with a single 
eye to his own artistic vision. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Macbeth’s deed does not make all 
Scotchmen treacherous hosts, nor Emma Bo- 
vary’s infidelity blot the escutcheon of all French 
bourgeois spouses. Nana and Magda represent 
their type, and not their respective nations, and 
An American Tragedy scarcely becomes a na- 
tional libel. But it is often a different matter 
with Shylock, and oftener still with Uncle Tom 
or Porgy, and for that matter, too, with the 
denizens of Tobacco Road, or even Southern 
colonels, if too realistically portrayed. All of 
which is apropos of the Negro literary pheno- 
menon of 1940, Bigger Thomas. What about 
Bigger? Is he typical, or as some hotly contest, 
misrepresentative ? And whose “native son” is 
he, anyway ? 

These questions, as I see them, cannot be 
answered by reference to Negro life and art 
alone. That indeed is the fallacy of much of 
the popular and critical argument about this 
masterwork. Only in the context of contem- 
porary American literature, its viewpoints and 
trends, is it possible to get a sound and objec- 
tive appraisal of Native Son. For all its great 
daring and originality, it is significant because 
it is in step with the advance-guard of contem- 
porary American fiction, and has dared to go a 
half step farther. Year by year, we have been 
noticing the rising tide of realism, with its ac- 
companying boon of social honesty and artistic 
integrity. Gradually it has transformed both the 
fiction of the American South and of the Negro. 
The movement by which Stribling, Caldwell 
and Faulkner have released us from the banal 
stereotypes—where all Southern ladies were ir- 
reproachable and all Southern colonels para- 
gons of honor and chivalry—has simply meant, 
eventually, as a natural corollary, another sort 
of Negro hero and heroine. It is to Richard 
Wright’s everlasting credit to have hung the 
portrait of Bigger Thomas alongside in_ this 
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Of Native 


Sons: Real and 
Otherwise 


In this, the twelfth retrospective review of 

contemporary Negro literature and art, the 

author discusses the 1940 output of fiction, 
poetry, drama and music. 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


gallery of stark contemporary realism. There 
was artistic courage and integrity of the first or- 
der in his decision to ignore both the squeamish- 
ness of the Negro minority and the deprecating 
bias of the prejudiced majority, full knowing 
that one side would like to ignore the fact that 
there are any Negroes like Bigger and the other 
like to think that Bigger is the prototype of all. 
Eventually, of course, this must involve the clar- 
ifying recognition that there is no one type of 
Negro, and that Bigger’s type has the right to 
its day in the literary calendar, not only for 
what it might add in his own right to Negro 
portraiture, but for what it could say about 
America. In fact Wright’s portrait of Bigger 
Thomas says more about America than it does 
about the Negro, for he is the native son of the 
black city ghetto, with its tensions, frustrations 
and resentments. The brunt of the action and 
the tragedy involves social forces rather than 
persons; it is in the first instance a Zolaesque 
j Accuse pointing to the danger symptoms of a 
self-frustrating democracy. Warping prejudice, 
short-sighted exploitation, impotent _philan- 
thropy, aggravating sympathy, inconsistent hu- 
man relations, doctrinaire reform, equally im- 
potent punishment stand behind the figures of 


Bigger, the Daltons, Mary, Jan and Max, as the 
real protagonists of the conflict. This is timely 
and incisive analysis of the core dilemmas 
of the situation of race and American dem- 
ocracy. Indeed in the present crisis, the social 
import of Native Son, with its bold warnings 
and its clear lessons, temporarily overshadows 
its artistic significance. Its vivid and vital reve- 
lations should be a considerable factor in awak- 
ening a social sense and conscience willing at 
last, after much evasion and self-deception, to 
face the basic issues realistically and construc- 
tively. No sociological treatise or economic ana- 
lysis has proved half so well just where the cru- 
cial problems lie or what common interests are 
at stake: America cannot any more afford to 
ignore the issues presented in this book than she 
could in 1853, when Uncle Tom’s Cabin an- 
ticipated Lincoln’s insight in saying: “This land 
cannot long continue to exist half-slave and half- 
free.” And as before, it is not just a plea for 
the Negro, but a challenge to the nation and its 
own enlightened self-interest. 

Just to make this clear, let me quote briefly 
from Wright’s brilliant critical postscript, “How 
Bigger Was Born.” Says he: 


“I felt that Bigger, an American prod- 
uct, a native son of this land, carried within 
him the potentialities of either Communism 
or Fascism. I don’t mean to say that the 
Negro boy I depicted in Native Son is 
either a Communist or a Fascist. He is not 
either. But he is a product of a dislocated 
society ; he is a dispossessed and disinherited 
man; he is all of this, and he lives amid 
the greatest possible plenty on earth and 
he is looking and feeling for a way out. 
Whether he'll follow some gaudy, hysteri- 
cal leader who'll promise rashly to fill the 
void in him, or whether he'll come to an 
understanding with the millions of his 
kindred fellow workers under trade-union 
or revolutionary guidance depends upon 
the future drift of events in America. But, 
granting the emotional state, the tensity, 
the fear, the hate, the impatience, the sense 
of exclusion, the ache for violent action, 
the emotional and cultural hunger, Bigger 
Thomas, conditioned as his organism is, 
will not become an ardent, or even a luke- 
warm, supporter of the status quo.” 


This is why I call Native Son Zolaesque, and 
insist that it is an important book for these 
times, and that it has done a great national 
service in making this acute diagnosis and put- 


ting American democracy, if it will act intelli- 
gently, on the defensive. 


Native Son has brilliant and imposing col- 
laboration from other novelists of the American 
scene. It seems as though our writers had all 
resolved to tear chapters out of Zola and probe 
society's wounds and ulcers. They have little 
need for the old-fashioned romantic imagina- 
tion that was once the novelist’s chief stock-in- 
trade. They do, however, need the realist’s 
imagination to set both the social and the psy- 
chological perspectives so that we have another 
and more enlightening experience than from 
reading the notations in a psychiatrist’s or a 
social case worker’s notebook. 


Edward Heth, for example, anatomizes Ruby 
Street, a marginal city community of white 
pleasure-seckers and semi-impoverished Ne- 
groes, demoralized into parasitic living as mer- 
chants of gaiety and joy. This border-line sit- 
uation, the sex analogue of Wright’s laboring 
class ghetto—and an equally sinister and ex- 
plosive by-product of the half-insulated lives 
of the two races—is drawn with bold, ironic 
skill by Heth, and with evident understanding 
of its basic factors of thwarted opportunity and 
easy victimization. It is Aggie’s chief ambition 
that her daughter Julee escape the physical and 
moral barriers of Ruby Street, but environ- 
ment tragically conquers and Julee chooses to 
remain and follow the precarious path that, 
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Fiction 


Native Son—Richard Wright, Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
$2.50. 

Light Over Ruby Street—Edward H. Heth, Smith & 
Durrell, N. Y., $2.00. 


Follow the Drinking Gourd—Frances Gaither, Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y., $2.50. 


This Side of Glory—Gwen Bristow, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., N. Y¥., $2.50. 

God Rides a Gale—James R. Peery, Harper & Bros., 

The Keepers of the House—Harry H. Kroll, Bobbs, 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, $2.50. 

Trouble in jFuly—Erskine Caldwell, Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, N. Y. $2.50. 

Weevil in the Cotton—Samuel M. Elam, Frederick 
Stokes, N. Y., $2.00. 

Sapphira and the Slave Giri-Willa Cather, Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y., $2.50. 

The Caballero—Haroid Courlander, Farrar & Rinehart, 
N. Y., $2.50. 


unfortunately, is one way in our pattern of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Southern scene takes its turn, too, before 
the same unrelenting literary analysis. Erskine 
Caldwell, veteran of this fiction of actualities, 
has come back with an analysis of the Southern 
small town and its modern lower-middle class 
hatreds and racial problems. An_ hysterical 
woman vents her spleen against Negroes in a 
false rumor, and Sonny Clark pays the pen- 
alty as a Saturday crowd of townsmen and 
sharecroppers track him down for a race riot 
and lynching bee in Trouble in july. Unpleas- 
ant reading, it is nevertheless part of the bitter 
medicine we must take to find a true diagnosis 
and cure for a sick democracy. Less macabre. 
but just as diagnostic, are his many Negro sit- 
uation vignettes in the newly-issued volume of 
collected stories, Jackpot, where we meet again 
such challenging sketches as Blue Boy, Daugh- 
ter, Runaway and Yellow Girl. All these inci- 
dents have the stamp of unimpeachable truth, 
and what is significant now is not so much 
that they could have happened, as that now- 
adays they can be told, and by a native son of 
the white South. With something of his own 
individual brand of irony, Caldwell says in the 
epilogue to one of these stories : 

“ “Does it make any difference, after all, 
whether an event actually happened or whether 
it might have happened?” Well, except as 
the South can see itself in the literary mirror 
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that the new realism is burnishing, there is no 
hope; for, as has happened before in history, 
it is easier to stand the fact than its portrayal. 

Gwen Bristow completes her trilogy of the 
Southern plantation with This Side of Glory, 
showing the double clash of the poor white 
and the lapsing aristocratic traditions and the 
economy of the old plantation and tenant 
sharecropping. The title is itself a text, for she 
finds the glory gone and a new order the only 
hope of survival from mortgages, boll-weevil 
and restive workers. Samuel Elam’s Weevil in 
the Cotton is even more revealing, because he 
pictures the corrupt political machinery which 
is in the Southern saddle, and rides the totter- 
ing system through its last decades. Somewhat 
too melodramatic and not the artistic equal of 
these other novels, it still has something impor- 
tant to add to the new realistic tale of the South. 

Follow the Drinking Gourd reverts a little 
to the romantic tradition, with a story of an 
Alabama plantation. However even here, 
there is a Banquo at the romantic feast-—absen- 
tee ownership—and the estate finally winds up 
in bankruptcy and a foreclosed mortgage. In 
The Keepers of the House, Harrison Kroll act- 
ally comes to grips with the plantation cycle and 
almost writes its obituary in terms of Bart 
Dowell’s losing struggle with fertile soil but a 
declining market and a disintegrating social or- 
der. God Rides A Gale also has Mississippi for 
a locale, and includes more of a class study of 
the interactions of tradesmen, landlords, share- 
croppers, black and white, than his first novel, 
Stark Summer. It is not strictly a novel of the 
Negro’s situation, but has significance as a rela- 
tively new use of the Negro as background ma- 
terial. 


INALLY, Willa Cather breaks a long silence 

and many precedents in her story of Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl, pivoting this novel of her 
native Virginia on the jealousy of Sapphira for 
the mulatto slave girl whom she suspects of 
being her husband’s mistress. Here is the frank 
admission and analysis by one of the master 
novelists of our generation of the canker at the 
heart of the plantation rose, even in its hey- 
day of bloom and prosperity—a significant note 
in the contemporary reconstruction of Southern 
fiction. 

In The Caballero, Harold Courlander evi- 
dently fictionalizes on his observations in Haiti 
to paint the drama of the clash of the mulatto 
and the black, the patois and the peasant cul- 
ture in the Caribbean. Romantically seasoned 
by the story of the rise of a native dictator, 
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the story, for all its mythical location in the 
island of Puerta Negra, is sufficiently realistic as 
to have some thinly veiled analogies with the 
American occupation of Haiti and the rise of 
Trujillo in Santo Domingo. Here too, in the 
guise of fiction, we get an important analysis 
of present-day social forces in the West Indies. 

Our year’s fiction is so factual that one turns 
to the biography with a positive thirst for ad- 
venture. Langston Hughes provides it—per- 
haps too much of it--in his biographic memoir, 
The Big Sea. Too much by way of contrast 
certainly, for the broad areas of his life’s wide 
wanderings— Europe, Africa and America from 
east to west coast—are not plumbed to any 
depth of analysis or understanding, with the 
possible exception of Washington society. If, 
as in this case, righteous anger is the mainspring 
of an interest in social analysis with Langston 
Hughes, one wishes that more of life had irked 
him. For time and again important things are 
glossed over in anecdotal fashion, entertain- 
ingly but superficially, without giving us any 
clear idea as to what a really important par- 
ticipant in the events of the last two decades 
thinks about the issues and trends of his gener- 
ation and the Negro’s relationship to them. 
Occasional hints of attitudes on such matters 
argue for an awareness of their existence, and 
seem to call for a more penetrating analysis 
even if it should sober down the irresponsible 
charm of the present narrative. 

Of such things Dr. Du Bois does speak at 
considerable length in his Dusk of Dawn auto- 
biography, projected, as one might expect, 
through an experienced and observant person- 
ality. This might easily have been one of the 
important biographic memoirs of the genera- 
tion had there been greater psychological per- 
spective on the issues and events. But an ego- 
centric predicament involves the author all too 
frequently, so that his judgments of men and 
issues, warrantably personal in a biography, are 
not stated as that, but are promulgated dogma- 
tically as though by an historian who had ob- 
jectively examined all sides of the evidence. 
Valuable then only as the chronicle of an im- 
portant career, Dusk of Dawn scarcely justifies 
the promise of its sub-title to give us reliably the 
outlines of race programs and race thinking 
over the five active decades of the author's 
eventful and useful life. 

Two entirely anecdotal publications docu- 
ment interestingly the careers of five pioneer 
Negro educators in North Carolina, and John 
Paynter’s fifty years of government service in 
Washington. It is of considerable importance 
to have more of such memoir materials appear 


W. E. B. DuBois 


in print, for the sake of a fuller documentation 
of Negro experience and accomplishment. These 
are, however, but the raw material of adequate 
social history, which in most cases comes a gen- 
eration or so after the event and the first-hand 
publication of the factual evidence. 


In a more ambitious mold, Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell has published her memoirs, un- 
der the title of A Colored Woman in a White 
World, prefaced by what to this reviewer seems 
an unnecessarily patronizing introduction by 
H. G. Wells, for all his well-intentioned moral- 
izing on the analogies of racial and class preju- 
dice. Essentially Mrs. Terrell’s story is that of 
the generation when the so-called “talented 
tenth” were struggling for recognition, and were 
confronting, with considerable embarrassment, 
the paradoxes of the educated mulatto. It is to 
Mrs. Terrell’s great credit that she overcame 
most of these, and rendered public service with 
some considerable recognition of what race lead- 
ership involves as to responsibilities. Too many 
of her generation thought of it merely in terms 
of special personal honors and privileges. This 
is a valuable factual chronicle of that particular 
over-lapping generation of Reconstruction, one 
that will be even more helpful as it recedes into 
history. However, it must pale to relative in- 
significance in comparison with the reissue by 
the Douglass Literary and Cultural League of 
the Life and Times of Frederick Douglass; a 
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Biography 

The Big Sea—Langston Hughes, Alfred A. Knopf, N. 
Y., $3.00. 

Dusk of Dawn—W. E. B. DuBois, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., N. Y., $3.00. 


Five North Carolina Negro Educators, edited by N. C. 
Newbold, University of North Carolina Press, $1.00. 


Fifty Years After—Jno. H. Paynter, Marfent Press, N. 

$2.00. 

A Colored Wor-an in a White World—Ronald, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., $2.50. 


much needed new access to this classic among 
Negro biographies. 

One of the outstanding items of belles lettres 
has already been quoted from: it is Richard 
Wright's How Bigger Was Born—the critical 
account of the literary genesis of his novel. 
From it we learn that Bigger Thomas was really 
a synthetic character of five individuals observed 
in different years and places, and we get an in- 
sight seldom given by an author into the cruci- 
ble of his art and experience. This is a great 
critical document, noteworthy for that very 
objectivity of self-analysis which we have com- 
plained of as lacking in the two outstanding 
biographies of the year. Perhaps it is saner to 
rejoice over its attainment here than its absence 
there, for a sensitive and intelligent Negro has 
to compensate mightily if he is ever to achieve 
poise and detachment on situations in which he 
is personally and socially involved. Wright is 
clearly conscious of the basic issues involved 
both in the Negro artist’s relation to himself and 
to contemporary society. 

Another important analysis of the social po- 
sition of the Negro artist and writer is to be 
found in Fighting Words, in the symposium 
on the subject by Langston Hughes, Melville 
Herskovits and Alain Locke, reprinted from the 
proceedings of the League of American Writ- 
ers. Langston Hughes is also represented in a 
critical study of his work and social philosophy 
by Rene Piquion, in which his social slant is 
too definitely platformed, for though it is emo- 
tionally radical, it is not as Piquion claims, 
overtly Marxist. 

The music field is richer this year by a one- 
volume reissue of the still-popular James Wel- 
don and Rosamond Johnson American Negro 
Spirituals, and the addition to Laurence Gellert’s 
valuable collecting of contemporary Negro 
work-songs of new numbers, Me and My Cap- 
tain. In the art field, Alain Locke has edited, 
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as illustrative sequel to his Negro Art: Past and 
Present, the first comprehensive illustrated port- 
folio of the Negro in Art; embracing both the 
work of Negro artists and the treatment and 
development by artists generally of the Negro 
subject as an art theme. 

In poetry the yield is slender, and but for 
Countee Cullen’s cleverly conceived and exe- 
cuted poetic fable would be negligible. The 
Lost Zoo, with its fascinating color illustrations 
by the gifted young artist Charles Sebree, is 
bound to be one of the notable specimens of its 
genre; at least it belongs on the same shelf with 
Alice in Wonderland. The posthumous volume 
of David Cannon’s poems, Black Labor Chant, 
can only be condoned as a sentimental tribute 
to a very amateur talent. Cullen, however, 
shows in a new vein of epigrammatic comedy a 
rare quaint imagination and all the old knack 
of clever versifying. 

In The Negro and the Drama, Frederick 
Bond had the chance to bring the analysis of 
this field up to date and with some critical 
finality. But he is historically not as inclusive 
nor critically as sound as either the prefaces to 
Plays of Negro Life or the three short but pithy 
chapters of Sterling Brown’s Negro Poetry and 
Drama (1937). 

Indeed, drama is still but a half-conquered 
province for us as yet, both critically and crea- 
tively. The year’s drama offerings were con- 
siderably disappointing. In the first place there 
was Paul Robeson’s regrettable decision to cre- 
ate the flimsy role of john Henry, which is even 
more obviously threadbare in published print 
than in the acted presentation. Only one 


Poetry and Belles Lettres 


The Lost Zoo—Countee Cullen and Christopher Cat, 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., $2.50. 

Black Labor Chant—David W. Cannon, Jr., Association 
Press, N. Y., $1.00. 

Fighting Words—“The Negro Troops”—edited by Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 
$1.50. 

How Bigger Was Born 
Bros., N. Y., $.25. 
Un Chant Nouveau—Langston Hughes & Rene Piquion, 

Imprimeria de L’Etat, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Me and My Captain—edited by Lawrence Gellert, 
Hours Press, N. Y. 

American Negro Spirituals—-New Edition—by James 
Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson, Viking 
Press, N. Y., $2.95. 

The Negro in Art—Alain Locke, Associates in Negro 
Folk Education, Washington, D. C., $4.00. 

The Negro and The Drama—Frederick W. Bond, As- 
sociated Publishers, Washington, D. C., $2.00. 


Richard Wright, Harper & 
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Drama 


john Henry—Roark Bradford, Harper & Bros. N. Y.- 
2.50. 


Cabin in the Sky—Mss. by Lynn Root, Martin Beck 
Theatre, N. Y. 

Place: America—-Thomas Richardson, N. A. A. C. P., 
Bae 

Big White Fog—Mss. by Theodore Ward, Negro Play- 
wrights Group, N. Y 

Booker T. Washington Mss. by William Ashby, Rose 
McClendon Players, N. Y. 


Broadway production to date on the Negro 
theme registers favorably, and that excites as 
much through marvelous acting on the part of 
Ethel Waters as through its whimsical but not 
overly-profound script. However, the play, 
Cabin in the Sky, does convey an authentic and 
characteristic Negro feeling, which for Broad- 
way is quite a commendable accomplishment. 
Its comedy is inoffensive, particularly as so 
deftly portrayed by Dooley Wilson, and its 
tempo and emotional tone are set true to real 
folk values, thanks again especially to the great 
talent of Miss Waters. 

In the non-commercial theatre, where we had 
great promise and hopes for the year, there 
have been considerable disappointments. The 


blame must be divided between the actors and 
their public. In the first place, Harlem can 
support both financially and artistically one 
good repertory company and theatre, and only 
in pooling all possible resources there can suc- 
cess be optimistically anticipated. Then, too, 
the serious vehicles lack, through over-serious- 
ness, sufficient theatre to be compelling, a fault 
to be found in all three of the major new ef- 
forts by Negro playwrights that this season has 
brought forth. Big White Fog, by Theodore 
Ward, as re-set for the Negro Playwrights 
Group, was competently staged and acted. It 
holds a situation with first-class dramatic pos- 
sibilities. But instead of holding to its excellent- 
ly posed character conflicts, over money and 
race loyalty, Americanism and Garveyism, it 
swerves to a solution by way of radical social 
action for its denouement. Harlem is to be 
blamed at that, for not taking sufficient interest 
in one of the few meaty, serious plays it has 
had a chance to support, but the Playwrights 
Group should have had a more balanced reper- 
tory to offer before it ventured so boldly with 
a regularly leased theaire. The McClendon 
Players have continued their policy of plays by 
Negro authorship, but have as yet this season 
only found one play of even moderate merit, 
William Ashby’s Booker T. Washington—and 
that a revived play from their previous reper- 
toire. We still await the much needed drama 
revival. 


To Alonzo Pietio® 
By CHARLES B. ROUSSEVE 


M2" valiant mariner, with trusted hand 

And never-failing eye you chose to guide, 
Through trackless, tempest-blackened ocean wide, 
Spain’s fragile caravel and her restive band 
To welcome shores, whence sprang a far-flung land 
Whose fruitful fields and thriving cities—pnde 
Of a nation proud—your brothers toiled, bled, died 
To fashion nobly from a virgin strand. 


Who dares, by foulest scheme, to us deny, 

Intrepid kinsman, birthright here? This ground 
Whose starry flag that flames the sunset sky 

First glowed with Attucks’ blood, is ours. Vale, hill, 
And plain shall bid each knavish foe be still 

When Truth our claim in endless paean shall sound. 


*Negro pilot of the Nina, sailing with Columbus in 1492. 
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high schools for Negro boys and girls in 

Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. It is a story particularly about what these 
four schools are doing to make boys and girls 
into the “most useful and intelligent citizens” 
possible. It is a true story, about things actu- 
ally seen and heard. It is a thrilling story, if 
I but have the skill to tell it well. But first I 
should explain how I happen to be telling the 
story at all. 


The two largest and probably the most influ- 
ential of the national educational organizations 
are the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Five years ago, these two organizations appoint- 
ed an agency known as the Educational Policies 
Commission, charged with the responsibility for 
formulating statements of policies and purposes 
which might act as guides to the thousands of 
separate and independent units in our vast edu- 
cational system. 


For four years this Commission deliberated 
upon the purposes of education in the American 
democracy, and issued a series of statements 
which had far-reaching influence in educational 
circles. Then the Commission turned to a dif- 
ferent type of enterprise. Having repeatedly 
urged educators to prepare boys and girls for 
the responsibilities of citizenship, the Commis- 
sion decided to publish a book on “now to do 
it.” 

Whe should write such a book, and where 
should the author find his materials? The Com- 
mission decided that no one person had either 
the experience or the wisdom to prepare this 
book. Rather, it said, the materials for the “how- 
to-do-it” book must be found in the practices 
of those schools which are already doing good 
work in training young people for citizenship. 
So the Commission selected six observers and 
sent us out to visit ninety high schools, with in- 
structions to see and hear all that we could and 
to report faithfully our observations. We spent 
four months visiting schools from coast to coast 
and from border to border. We saw schools 
ranging from huge city institutions to rural 
schools in the open country. We went to schools 
in wealthy residential districts, schools which 
serve the dwellers in tenements, mountain 
schools for the children of coal-miners; to pri- 
vate schools and public schools; to schools for 
whites, schools for Negroes, and schools which 
serve all races. Out of these observations, the 
Commission has fashioned a book describing 
the most effective practices in citizenship educa- 
tion found in these ninety schools. This book 
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‘i is a story about four schools—four 


Educating 
Youth for 


Citizenship 


has just been published, with the title Learning 
the Ways of Democracy. 

There were Negro boys and girls in many of 
the schools which we visited. Four of the schools, 
however, were for Negroes exclusively, and this 
story is about those four schools. I shall write 
only about the good things these schvols are do- 
ing. When we made our visits, we were too 
busy looking at the good practices to have time 
to find the weaknesses. Furthermore, I shall not 
compare these schools with one another or with 
other schools. One general statement will cover 
the matter of comparisons. These four schools 
are included in the report because they are do- 
ing effective work in educating their boys and 
girls for the responsibilities of citizenship, not 
only in comparison with other Negro schools, 
but in comparison with any schools. Judged by 
the same standards as other schools, these Negro 
high schools are entitled to recognition as dis- 
tinguished schools of citizenship for American 
youth. Now to our story. 


I 


Thirty miles east from Memphis lies White- 
ville, a rural Tennessee village of some 800 
inhabitants. On the edge of the village, yet al- 
ready in the open country, is the Allen-White 
School for Negroes. The visitor to Allen- 
White, expecting to find the customary single 
school building on a small plot of ground, is 
agreeably surprised to see a group of ten com- 
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pleted buildings, with two more under con- 
struction. The grounds around the buildings 
are landscaped and well kept. Back of the 
buildings are fields of corn and potatoes and a 
truck garden, and enclosures for cows, hogs, 
and chickens. Every square foot of the five- 
acre campus is being used. 

Before the visitor has entered a building, he 
sees that the work of the school is being done 
by boys and girls. Boys are putting up the 
new buildings, repairing a fence, weeding the 
truck garden, caring for shrubs and flowers, 
looking after the livestock and poultry. Girls 
are peeling vegetables outside the kitchen door, 
hanging laundry up to dry, sweeping porches. 
Whatever else the day may bring forth, one’s 
first impression is that here is a school where 
boys and girls are learning by doing. 

What are they learning? As we visit classes, 
talk with the principal, the teachers, and stu- 
dents, and watch the boys and girls at work 
indoors and out, we find that the learning ex- 
periences at Allen-White are carefully planned 
to meet the needs of the homes from which 
these boys and girls have come and of the lives 
which they will live when school days are over. 
These students are no selected group. They are 
the “run-of-the-mine” sons and daughters of 
the Negro farmers of Hardeman County and 
the villagers of Whiteville. Most of them come 
from the homes of tenant farmers and manual 
workers. In only one case out of six do their 
parents own their homes. Family incomes are 
barely enough to provide subsist- 
ence. Indeed, many of the children 
depend on the school for nourish- 
ment of body as well as of mind. 
Here are 375 boys and girls—-one 
hundred and sixty in the high 
school grades—who look to this 
school to help them find more 
abundant living within the narrow 
limits of tenant farming, manual 
labor, and domestic service. Back 
in their homes are fathers and 
mothers, many of them without 
benefit of schooling, who have an 
abiding faith that education can 
make life better for their children 
than it has been for them. The 
Allen-White School is dedicated 
to an earnest effort to meet these 
expectations. 

“Why have you not added Latin 
to your curriculum?” a_ visitor 
recently asked the principal of this 
school. “The boys and girls of 


Allen-White have more important lessons to 
learn,” was the reply, “than how Caesar built 
bridges in Gaul. They must first learn how to 
build bridges, and roads, and fences, and barns, 
and houses, and sanitary toilets, here in Harde- 
man County, where lumber stands unused in 
their fields for lack of man’s skill in using it.” 

The boys and girls of Allen-White come from 
far and near. Those who live within four miles 
of the school must walk, for there is only one 
bus. In case of a severe storm, some must re- 
main at the school overnight. Seventy-two miles 
a day the bus travels, carrying fifty children to 
and from the school. 

The program at Allen-White is simple, but 
the most important truths are often simple. In 
the elementary grades, health and the “tool- 
subjects” —reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
are of first concern, If a choice were necessary 

which of course is not the case—the teachers, 
I think, would say health first, and then the 
three R’s. The lessons are well learned. I still 
remember the six-year-old with whom I was 
talking, who carefully covered her mouth with 
her hand and turned her head to one side as 
she gave a tiny cough. 

In the high school, the practical interests take 
first place—for the boys, farming and construc- 


tion work, for the girls, homemaking. The high 
school is remarkable in the excellent use which 
it is making of a work project of the National 
Youth Administration. With the aid of this pro- 
ject, some forty boys and thirty-five girls, who 


In This Upholstering Class at Parker High School, Young Men Are 
Taught a Trade at Which They Can Work After Graduation. 
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had previously left school, have now returned 
and are completing their education while earn- 
ing their living expenses through the work at 
the school provided by the NYA. The regular 
program of the high school and the NYA work 
program have become almost inseparable, and 
it will be better to describe them together. 


The boys in the agricultural classes care for 
the hogs, chickens, and cows, for two acres of 
potatoes, five acres of corn (partly rented), and 
a truck garden—all of which furnish the food 
for free hot lunches for elementary school chil- 
dren, many of whom have inadequate nourish- 
ment at home. They are also responsible for the 
school’s lawns, shrubbery, and flowers. 


Boys in the woodworking department have 
built a house for the principal and a duplex 
house for teachers, and plan to build a model 
one-room rural school where students from near- 
by colleges may get practical experience. These 
boys look after all carpentry repairs about the 
school, make useful articles for their own homes, 
and will build sanitary toilets for any person 
who will supply the materials. They also go 
out to the homes of students and assist in re- 
pairing houses, barns, and sheds. Some have 
developed such skill in furniture making and 
repairing that they will be able to earn livings 
at this trade. 

The NYA boys first built a dormitory for 
themselves, as well as showers, a septic tank, 
and a porch for the girls’ dormitory. They laid 
a thousand linear feet of concrete sidewalk and 
erected a barn for the school’s livestock. They 
recently did the carpentry and cement work on 
two new buildings at the school. 

Girls in the high school receive a thorough 
practical training in homemaking. The daily 
preparation of hot lunches provides laboratory 
experience in cooking and nutrition. They make 
their own clothes, and in addition, they have 
made hundreds of garments for needy children 
out of materials furnished by the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation. They also look after the 
cleaning, laundering and mending for the 
school. 

Many of the girls marry at early ages, and 
for them the value of these experiences will be 
realized in their own homes, But the Allen- 
White School also offers a training course to 
prepare girls for domestic service as a career. 
Booker T. Washington learned some of his most 
valuable lessons as a helper in the home of Mrs. 
Ruffuer and his entrance examination at Hamp- 
ton consisted in sweeping and dusting a class- 
room. The principal of Allen-White shares Mr. 
Washington’s profound conviction that one of 
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life’s greatest lessons is to leari the dignity of 
all useful labor of whatever kind. Domestic ser- 
vice is looked upon at Allen-White as a career 
worthy of respect and requiring both talent and 
training, and some girls choose to prepare for 
domestic service in preference to teaching. Of 
course, the cooperation of employers is e¢ssen- 
tial to the success of this plan, and the girls 
are carefully placed in homes where their su- 
perior qualities will be appreciated and where 
opportunities for advancement will be afforded. 
Fifteen graduates of this school are now em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia—largely be- 
cause of the excellent performance of the first 
girl to be placed there, who, incidentally, has 
recently graduated from Hampton. 


About one-fourth of the graduates of Allen- 
White—perhaps ten boys and girls a year—go 
on to college, where their work is consistently 
creditable. Most of them prepare to teach, not, 
however, in cities or colleges, but back in the 
schools of the rural South from which they 
came, helping “to make the most useful and 
intelligent citizens” of the sons and daughters 
of Negro farmers and villagers. 

How does it happen that this remarkable 
school is to be found in the village of White- 
ville? The answer is the same for Allen-White 
as for Hampton and Tuskegee. The vision and 
perseverance of a few people, the hard work 
and sacrificial service of others associated with 
them, the faith in education and generous giv- 
ing of widow’s mites on the part of poor and 
untutored Negro parents, and latterly, the shar- 
ing of their wealth by some of the more fortun- 
ate people who recognized the worth of the 
effort being made—these are the foundations 
of Allen-White. The name of the school bears 
witness to its two devoted leaders: J. C. Allen, 
the founder of the school, who dreamed dreams 
and saw visions, but did not live to enter the 
promised land; and J. H. White, principal since 
1928, whose indefatigable labors have brought 
the founder’s dreams near to realization. But 
we must not overlook the teachers who have 
labored unselfishly with these leaders. Nor can 
we forget the many unnamed Negro farmers 
and their wives, who mortgaged their farms— 
and lost them, too, sometimes—to raise the 
money for the buildings, and who, in years of 
depression, met notes and mortgages by their 
gifts of butter, eggs, and chickens. 

A disheartening tragedy recently befell the 
Allen-White School. Aided by a generous gift 
from Mr. John W. Cheek of Nashville, a build- 
ing fund of $10,000 had been raised, and a 
new building was being constructed. This struc- 
ture was to have housed an auditorium, the 
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home economics and domestic ser- 
vice department, a baby clinic, and 
the school lunchroom. Public funds 
were not available for insurance on 
the building, and before insurance 
money could be raised from pri- 
vate sources, the building burned 
to the ground. It is to be hoped 
that the generosity of many friends 
of the southern Negro may help 
Mr. White and his co-workers 
speedily to repair this loss. 


II 


“A Dream That Came True” 
is the title of the autobiography of 
Arthur Harold Parker, for nearly 
forty years principal of the high 
school in Birmingham which now 
bears his name. To few men is 
given the satisfaction of seeing their dreams 
come true, as Mr. Parker saw his. When the 
high school of which he was the first principal 
opened in 1900, it enrolled eighteen students, 
had two teachers, and met in one room. When 
Mr. Parker—still its principal—died in 1939, 
the school was the largest senior high school for 
Negroes in the United States, with an enroll- 
ment of more than 3,000, and was housed in 
a modern and well-equipped building erected 
by the Board of Education in 1924 at a cost of 
$250,000. These are tangible signs of the 
“dream come true.” 


One may be sure, however, that Mr. Parker 
was less concerned with the size of the student 
body and the cost of the building than with 
what was happening to boys and girls during 
their four years in his school. “I was firmly 
convinced,” he wrote, “that our boys and girls 
should be taught in the schools how to do thor- 
oughly and well the everyday duties that they 
find right around them.” Thus he continued 
the tradition begun by General Samuel C. 
Armstrong and Booker T. Washington, who long 
ago anticipated the educators of our own de- 
cade in the discovery of “the educational value 
of work experience.” 


Every student at Parker High School, regard- 
less of his or her plans for the future, spends 
two hours a day in the school’s shops. Within 
this requirement, the student has considerable 
freedom to choose according to his interests, for 
the school has twenty well-equipped shops. All 
that is taught and done in the shops is geared 
to the life of Birmingham—to its trades, its 
employment opportunities, and the needs of its 


At Allen-White High School, Students Learn to Care for Poultry and 
Livestock as a Part of Their Daily Routine. 


homes. Those who go on to college find that 
practical training in some trade stands them in 
good stead in later years. 


Let us make a quick tour of the shops. There 
are twelve girls and twenty-four boys in the 
printing shop. Some are printing invitations for 
commencement. Others are at work on the 
school newspaper. It takes four years of train- 
ing to start a boy in the printing trade. Some 
get jobs in shops in Birmingham. Some work 
in printing shops to earn their way through 
college. . . . On to the tailor shop. Eighteen boys 
are at work repairing and altering their own 
clothes and those of members of their families. 
The teacher says that he can place all his skilled 
boys in small shops for altering and repair 
work. .. . Shoe repairing. Twenty boys. Three 
years training necessary. Some graduates go 
into large repair shops. Some set up small shops 
of their own. 


Upholstering. Here the skills are more com- 
plex, the training more thorough, Four years 
are needed to train for a beginner’s position. 
Ten boys are hard at work today, on furniture 
sent in by families of students in the school. . . . 
Woodworking. Fifty-five boys, two teachers. A 
few years ago, the woodworking classes built a 
ten-room duplex house as a school project. As 
we visit them, they are busy making frames for 
diplomas. Those who stay for only one or two 
terms learn carpentry for the home. Those who 
remain three or four years have good chances 
for placement in casket factories and furniture 
repair shops. And so on, through auto mecha- 
nics, mechanical drawing, and half a dozen 
others. 
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Now to the girls’ shops. Every girl takes 
laundering for at least a semester. Today 
twenty-five girls are washing and ironing their 
own dresses, sweaters for the football team, 
curtains for their homes. Every girl takes a term 
of sewing, too. Girls make their own uniforms 
at a cost of seventy cents each, and other gar- 
ments for themselves, their families, and friends. 
Every girl takes a semester of cooking, where 
interest is centered in feeding the family. For 
the remaining five semesters, girls may get pre- 
vocational training in cooking, sewing, or laun- 
dering, or they may go into other shops, such 
as beauty culture, nursing, or printing. Com- 
mercial laboratories have been added this year. 


Nursing is especially popular, and many of 
the graduates of the school enter nurses’ train- 
ing institutions. For most girls, however, em- 
phasis is placed on their own health and on 
health in their homes. The beauty culture course 
likewise aims first to improve the appearance 
of students and to teach them to care for them- 
selves. But each year a few graduates who have 
taken advanced training secure positions as 
operators or assistants. 


Basic to all this work is respect for the dignity 
and usefulness of manual labor. Separation be- 
tween head and hand can hardly exist at Park- 
er High School, for every student is engaged in 
the daily exercise of both. Neither is glorified 
at the expense of the other, but both are recog- 
nized as essential to human welfare. Manual 
work is accepted as an integral part of educa- 
tion, and manual skill is treated with the same 
respect as intellectual achievement. 


Two other characteristics of this school de- 
serve mention. One is the large share which its 
students have in the responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the school. The organization is very 
simple, but it gives every child in the school a 
chance to have a voice in some of the school’s 
affairs. The unit of school organization is the 
home room, a group of from thirty to forty 
students with a teacher who acts as advisor, 
who meet together two or three times a weck 
and who get to know one another pretty well. 
These home rooms are concerned, for one thing, 
with the welfare of their own members, and 
when misfortune strikes the home of one child 
or another, the home room will rally to help 
its less fortunate members. Home rooms are 
also largely responsible for the conduct of their 
own members throughout the school. Matters 
of concern to the school as a whole are referred 
to the home rooms for discussion and recom- 
mendations, after which home room represen- 
tatives meet and act for the student body as a 
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whole. Students publish the school newspaper, 
regulate traffic near the school, and plan and 
conduct many of the school assembly programs, 
as well as the annual commencement exercises. 
The visitor to Parker High School has the im- 
pression that, with this simple form of organiza- 
tion, a higher proportion of students actually 
takes part in democratic processes of delibera- 
tion and decision-making than in many schools 
with elaborate and complex systems of “student 
government.” 

The other feature, likewise closely related to 
citizenship, is the high sense of social responsi- 
bility of the students and teachers in this school. 
Most of the students come from homes of mod- 
erate or low income. Yet the school is constant- 
ly providing for the least fortunate members of 
its community by cooperative action of one sort 
or another. Every child in school contributed 
something to the community chest this year, 
and the average was ten cents per child. Thanks- 
giving boxes and Christmas baskets are filled by 
the dozens. Students sell seals of the anti-tuber- 
culosis association. They present programs of 
music and entertainment in old people’s homes 
and hospitals. They send underprivileged boys 
and girls away to camps each summer. 

Most impressive of all is the annual mass 
singing by the students. Lawrence Tibbett called 
the singing of the Parker students “a majestic 
symphony of voices.” Certainly no music has 
ever moved the present writer more deeply. 
Each year these students present a musical pro- 
gram at the municipal stadium, to which an 
admission fee of ten cents is charged. Three 
thousand or more people attend, and the re- 
ceipts are given to a camp for underprivileged 
children. 

Mr. Parker many times testified to the sin- 
cere interest and strong support of the two su- 
perintendents of the Birmingham Public Schools 
under whom he had served—Dr. J. H. Phillips 
and Dr. C. B. Glenn. The determination of 
these two men to advance the education of the 
Negro youth of Birmingham often called for 
high courage as well as far-seeing vision. For- 
tunately both men possessed vision and courage, 
and the Board of Education gave them its sup- 
port through the years. 


So Mr. Parker could write, in his closing 
years: “I wonder if anyone is as happy as I am. 
I wonder how many people, after forty-five years 
of service at one job, find themselves many times 
happier than when they began.” The secret of 
his happiness, of course, was a life devoted to 
helping boys and girls “to become useful and 
intelligent citizens.” Mr. Parker has been suc- 
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ceeded by his former assistant, W. B. Johnson, 
and through Mr. Johnson and the devoted 
teaching staff, his work lives on. 


Ill 


We move on to a third school, the Hunting- 
ton High School in Newport News, Virginia. 

“Mr. Nelson, will you please bring up your 
question about the dance scheduled for Janu- 
ary 19th?” the president of the student council 
thus addresses the faculty advisor, who raises 
the question whether the dance should be by 
invitation only. One student asks whether 
enough money will be raised for the school’s 
health drive if guests are limited by invitation. 
Some oppose an invitation dance, others favor 
it. Thoughtful arguments in support of each 
position are offered. After thorough discussion, 
a vote is taken, and the council passes on to the 
next item of business. Morale is high, and dis- 
cussion is serious; for students know that on 
them rests the responsibility for many of the 
school’s policies and much of its work. Their 
organization is not a puppet show; they are 
learning by doing responsible jobs. Their ex- 
ecutive committee handles all funds taken in at 
athletic games and other student activities; the 
social and program committee manages the 
game room and social functions of all kinds; 
the library committee assists the school librarian ; 
the patrol committee sees that the halls are 
quict and neat in appearance. 


“Freedom with responsibility” seems to be the 
watchword of Huntington High School. This 
is well exemplified by the fact that, while keys 
for lockers are available to students on request, 
no student has ever applied for a key. It is a 
tradition of the school that each person respects 
the property rights of everyone clse, and the 
tradition works. Freedom with responsibility 
works, too, in the care of the building and in 
students’ conduct in the school. The rooms and 
halls are almost unbelievably clean, yet there 
are no monitors to check on the conduct of in- 
dividual students. Every student seems to take a 
personal pride in the appearance of the build- 
ing and to assume a corresponding responsibility 
for its care. A student committee inspects rooms 
twice a month, awards points for cleanliness and 
neatness, and reports needed repairs to the 
principal’s office. In the halls and about the 
grounds, students behave in orderly fashion, yet 
again without student guards or faculty super- 
visors. Cases of misconduct, when they occur, 
are handled by the principal on a basis of friend- 
ly counseling rather than disciplinary punish- 


ment. Many students with whom the visitors 
talked testified to the helpfulness of these con- 
ferences with the principal. 

This esprit de corps is again the product of 
an inspired human engineer: L. F. Palmer, the 
present principal. Mr. Palmer says of his boy- 
hood in Alabama, “Poverty, ignorance, preju- 
dice, the almost daily fight of my gang with 
white boys, gave me an overwhelming desire to 
leave this place and a very great abhorrence of 
ignorance and poverty.” He did leave to attend 
Wilberforce University, where he met Dr. Scar- 
borough, who was to direct his deep sense of in- 
justice into constructive channels. He describes 
the impact of this experience by saying, “I felt 
then that I might be able to do for Negro boys 
and girls in their adolescent years what this 
good man had done for me. 


“I remember,” he added, “the first morning 
I took charge of this four-room school (which 
later grew into the present Huntington High 
School). As I approached the school that morn- 
ing the children who were standing on the out- 
side of the building moved away in fear of 
me. I think this one incident had much to do 
with the practices which I have tried to incor- 
porate in my school.” Mr. Palmer’s efforts have 
been rewarded. His faith in education’s power 
to build responsibility in young people has been 
communicated to men and women around him. 
An influential group of white friends of the 
Negro people has had much to do with im- 
provements in building and equipment, and 
a well-known Negro lawyer is a champion of 
the school in its relations with the public. The 
superintendent of the Newport News Public 
Schools, Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, has consist- 
ently supported and encouraged the staff of the 
school, and the Board of Education, in turn, 
has backed the superintendent. 


Education, to Mr. Palmer and his associates, 
has been a process of continuous interaction be- 
tween a school and its community. The com- 
munity has supported the school and aided in 
its development. The school has constantly 
sought to provide leadership and render service 
for the community. Mr. Palmer organized a 
patrons’ association which interested itself in a 
cooperative effort to obtain a school building 
adequate for the Negro children of Newport 
News. The association secured the promise of 
the school board to construct the building if the 
City Council would vote the money. The pa- 
trons then turned their attention to the City 
Council. Petitions were presented, spokesmen 
appeared, editorials and news items were pre- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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A New York City Policeman With a Boy He Has Adopted. 


sands of colored children who have no 

parents. The parents of some have died; 
other parents have abandoned their children; 
while still others have been unable to carry out 
the obligations of parenthood. Within the last 
year or two a number of these children have 
fcund new homes with foster parents. They have 
been adopted by families who were childless 
themselves or who felt that the presence of an- 
other child in the home would make domestic 
life a richer experience for all concerned. But 
at the present time there is an increasing need 
for more adoptions of colored children. 

We know that for the normal youngster there 
can be no substitute for a home or for parents 
who want him and can take care of him. There 
must be many colored families who want to 
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[: the United States today there are thou- 


Wanted: 
Homes for 
Colored 

_ Children 


@ By SAMUEL A. ALLEN 


adopt children, who want to give children a 
real opportunity to develop into normal adults 
and who want to enrich their own lives with new 
ties of affection. The Advisory Committee on 
the Placement and Adoption of Negro Children, 
of which the writer is a member, is looking for 
those families. 

This committee is affiliated with the Child 
Placing and Adoption Committee of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, one of the 
oldest yet most progressive agencies in the child- 
care field. This agency, which is non-sectarian, 
is interested in all children regardless of their 
race or creed. It has recently initiated a special 
campaign to find foster homes for a number of 
colored children, the majority of whom are be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 10. 


Adoption agencies all over the country are 
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awakening to the need of homes for colored 
children and to the longing of families to adopt 
them. In the agency above mentioned, there 
are actual figures to show how this work is 
now advancing. In the year 1937, no colored 
child was placed by this agency; in 1938, five 
were placed; in 1939, only two. Then the 
agency, recognizing that there was a great need 
of homes for colored children, appointed a spe- 
cial staff worker. As a result, since 1939, 
twenty-five children have been placed in happy 
adoption homes. This agency and others in the 
United States are seeking more families to adopt 
children. 


Not everybody who would like to adopt a 
child will make a suitable foster parent, just as 
every child without a home and parents of his 
own is not suitable for adoption. The process 
of building new families through adoption is 
not simply a matter of bringing parents and 
children together—it is a specialized job of 
bringing the right parents and the right child 
together. You can’t simply walk into an adop- 
tion agency, select a child who strikes your fancy 
and then take him home with you. That is, you 
can’t do these things if you apply to a regular 
adoption agency which is authorized by law to 
place children. And that is the kind of agency 
I would suggest you go to if you want to give 
the child and yourself an equal chance for hap- 
piness. 


When you take the first steps toward adop- 
tion you will find that the placement agency is 
as eager to contribute to your ultimate happi- 
ness as a foster parent as it is to find a suitabic 
home for one of the children under its care. 
Right from the beginning you will recognize 
that if the proposed adoption is to work out 
you will have to do your part. The agency's 
trained workers will want to know a good deal 
about you. They will want to make a thorough 
study of your home, your way of life, your occu- 
pation and of the community in which you live. 
Besides that you will be asked to give such refer- 
ences as your doctor, your minister and two 
or three friends who have known you for a 
number of years. 


you can readily see why all these precautions 

are taken. The children under the agency’s 
care are entirely dependent on it for the protec- 
tion that all children need. It is because these 
children are homeless and have no one else to 
look out for them that the agency must be so 
careful to stand by them. 


But you and the child will find that it is to 
your mutual advantage to give the agency some- 
thing more than the bare outline of your back- 
ground and your place in the community. The 
agency ought to know something about your 
attitude toward life. What are the things that 
interest you most? How do you spend your 
leisure time? What is your point of view as 
far as children and their upbringing is con- 
cerned? All this inquiry is undertaken in the 
friendliest spirit. The agency’s worker simply 
wants to find out whether you are as mindful 
of the obligations that child adoption involves 
as you are of its rewards. 


QO, after you have made your application to 
““ adopt a child, an agency worker will visit you 
at your home for a friendly discussion of the 
entire adoption plan. How old do you want 
your adopted child to be? Do you want a boy 
or a girl? Would you like a child who is popu- 
lar with other children or would you prefer a 
studious youngster? The agency would like to 
suit your preferences as closely as possible, but 
now is as good a time as any to caution you 
against becoming too firmly set on any ideal to 
which you will insist that your child conform. 
Children, after all, cannot be reshaped to your 
specifications nor can they be tailored to your 
order. Very often too, you will find that your 
dream child would be wholly unsuited to your 
own personality and to your way of life. You 
would only bring unhappiness to one another 
instead of the love and harmony you want. 


That is where the agency worker can be a 
big help to you. Remember that the agency 
not only knows a great deal about children gen- 
crally—it also has a good first-hand knowledge 
of the way human relationships work out be- 
tween adults and children. It is only because 
the agency wants to see you and your adopted 
child work toward a happy future together that 
it undertakes its study of your family life and 
of the individual personalities of its members. 
Many times prospective foster parents set their 
hearts on adopting a child who is wholly foreign 
to their temperaments. You can judge for your- 
self what chance there would be for the success 
of a relationship where a mother who is not 
very strong undertakes to cope with the mis- 
chievous energy of a youngster who never seems 
to tire. Or how an active athletic father would 
feel about a boy who wasn’t interested in games, 
who shied away from friendships with other 
boys and whose only interests seemed to lie in 
books and the conversation of grown-ups. 
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These Are Three of Hundreds of Colored Children Awaiting Adoption 


You can understand that superficially these 
children might meet all the requirements of the 
foster parents as far as racial stock, appearance 
and background are concerned and yet the adop- 
tion would hardly stand a chance because ol 
the wide difference between the personality of 
the child and of that of the foster parents. A 
reliable agency will do everything it can to see 
that no such mistakes are made when you ask 
its help. That is why it is so interested in know- 
ing all about you. After all, the agency's work- 
ers know all about the child to whom you may 
eventually give your name, and they usually 
know a great deal about his parents. They have 
observed the child in the nursery, they have a 
careful record of his physical and mental condi- 
tion, they know what he likes and what he dis- 
likes and they have seen how he gets along with 
other children. And if the child is somewhat 
older, the agency also has his complete school 
record and its staff knows which subjects he 
enjoys and even whether or not he likes his 
teacher. 


Some of the specific things the agency wil! 
want to know about you include such questions 
as why you want to adopt a child, what kind 
of home can you give him, what kind of parent 
will you make and how well can you take care 
of him. It goes without saying that any family 
which undertakes to adopt a child from purely 
selfish motives has little possibility of making a 
success of it. If you want to adopt a child only 
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because there is no other outlet 
for your affection or because 
you think a child will serve to 
tighten family bonds that are 
already weakening, my advice 
to you is to forget all about it 
for the time being. No agency 
will place a child in a home 
where he is not wanted and 
loved for himself alone. Re- 
member that adoption is essen- 
tially a process of affectionate 
cooperation. It must be just as 
desirable for the child as it is 
for the family. 


If there are among the read- 
ers of Opportunity colored 
people who need only a little 
information about child adop- 
tion in order to proceed with 
their own cherished wish to 
have a child of their own, or 
if there are others who might 
be interested in becoming foster 
parents, here are a few facts that may prove 
helpful. Families of mixed nationality have come 
to our agency with the notion that the child 
they adopt must have exactly the same racial 
heritage as their own offspring would have. The 
father may be part Spanish and part English. 
while the mother may be of French origin. Such 
a family would be expecting the impossible if 
it were to insist on just the right balance of race 
and just the right mixture of blood in the foster 
child it is seeking. In the same way there have 
been prospective colored parents who would not 
consider any child but one who meets the out- 
lines of their own imagination. Some may in- 
sist on no one but an Indian-brown boy, not 
more than two years old. It would certainly 
help you and the children for whom the agency 
is trying to find good homes and loving parents 
if you would do your best to keep an open mind 
about the type of youngster you want. After 
all, it is more than likely that the child who 
fits the composite wishes of both or all members 
of the family has not yet been born. 


But if you want to go about adopting a child 
in the wise and practical way, then by all means 
let me urge you again to talk over the whole 
question with an experienced social worker. The 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., will be 
happy to give you the name of the agency near- 
est your home. 
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The Urtan 
League 
New Year 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


TL nate after thirty years of growth and 
maturing leadership, the National Urban 
League faces a new year with supreme con- 
fidence. Our confidence lies rooted in a recogni- 
tion by fellow organizations of our professional 
competency, in the available services of two 
hundred trained staff workers, in the advice and 
cooperation of thousands of intelligent board 
and committee members. It lies also in the sup- 
port of Negro and white citizens in every state 
who appreciate the importance of the task as- 
signed us and our efforts to perform it. So long 
as these resources remain at our disposal we shail 
maintain our confidence, even though the fu- 
ture now facing us holds an unparalleled chal- 
lenge. 


Just as it is impossible to think of the Na- 
tional Urban League except in terms of the 
whole Negro population, so also is it impossible 
to consider the future of Negroes without re- 
ferring to their place in the larger population, 
the present national crisis and the role assigned 
to Negro citizens in mecting it. No program 
designed to serve the social or economic needs 
of any group can be effective without taking 
into consideration the point of view and mood 
of members of that group. The mood of Negro 
citizens has been deeply stirred by the threat of 
war now facing our country and the prepara- 
tions that have been made for “total national 
defense.” An impressive unanimity of opinion 


has been brought about on several important is- 
sues. This mood and opinion should bring grat- 
ification to all those who consider our thirteen 
million Negro citizens as an integral and valu- 
able part of our national life, and who have 
been concerned with the attitudes developed 
among them toward their native land. 

With the appearance of a threat to our home- 
land and native institutions, Negro citizens have 
clearly shown where their hearts lie and to 
what lengths they are anxious to go in demon- 
strating their deep love of country. They have 
examined their responsibilities, not only as sol- 
diers, but also as workers and heads of families. 
As heads of families they recognize the impor- 
tance to the state of the family unit, realizing 
as never before that a secure nation depends 
upon good citizenship—that inherent in good 
citizenship are the essential qualities of a dis- 
ciplined personality, sound character traits, good 
health and sound group relationships. They un- 
derstand that the most certain producer of these 
qualities is the family organization where youth 
and adults find protection, sympathetic under- 
standing and inspirational instruction. Sociolo- 
gists have long ago recognized the strong cohe- 
sive force exerted by the family organization in 
the Negro community—and how disintegration 
of that force has its effect in every aspect of 
Negro life. Thus, even where awareness of this 
fact is not conscious or articulate, Negro family 
heads show deep concern over what they feel 
to be a gradual tendency toward disorganization 
of the family unit—a disorganization especially 
apparent where the Negro community is living 
under depressed economic circumstances. Their 
concern is expressed in church mectings, in 
parent-teacher discussions, in conferences be- 
tween civic groups and social welfare agency 
heads. Continual reference is made to the eco- 
nomic pressure and cultural isolation that reduce 
parental influence, destroy pleasant home en- 
vironments, and debase the contribution which 
Negro family life should and can make to higher 
community standards. Now in this hour of na- 
tional crisis, Negroes wish to take steps to de- 
fend their community through defending the 
home life of the Negro family. It is a praise- 
worthy and constructive reaction to a period of 
emergency. 

As workers, Negroes have realized immedi- 
ately what the nation is now beginning to ac- 
cept—that the urgent need for increased pro- 
duction of industrial, food and service goods 
demands the trained services of all available la- 
bor regardless of race or religion. They know 
what tremendous gifts Negro labor has to offer 
the nation at this time—gifts that must be 
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brought and must be accepted, regardless of 
ancient, deep-rooted prejudices persisting in our 
national folk-ways. Negroes know too, with a 
clear-headed realism, the need for more train- 
ing among both young and adult workers who 
have been frequently denied training at modern 
industrial skills, and whose services will shortly 
be demanded by those very industries which 
have rejected them in the past. These needs are 
not new. The National Urban League has for 
thirty years pointed out the problem and insisted 
upon increased training and employment oppor- 
tunities for Negro workers. The League and its 
supporters have recognized what the nation as a 
whole has not sufficiently understood—that the 
entire national economy has suffered from a 
sickness of one of its parts—that untrained work- 
ers cannot make their proper contribution to 
our national production, cannot receive their 
adequate reward, cannot carry their load as con- 
sumers and supporters of industry. The needs 
and the problem they present are not new, but 
the pressure of defense preparations has brought 
them into the open where all but the most ob- 
tuse can understand them. Thus Negro workers 
demand that the industrial shackles now bind- 
ing them be removed in the interest of a more 
efficient national economy. 


A SIMILAR development has taken place 

with respect to the service and _ train- 
ing of Negroes in the armed forces of the na- 
tion. A persisting dissatisfaction has long 
been felt over Army and Navy policies deny- 
ing to Negroes any service in certain branches 
of those forces and rigorously segregating 
them in whatever branches have accepted 
them. This dissatisfaction has grown into 
strong protest against a recent re-statement 
of policy which, though opening up branches of 
Army service heretofore closed to Negroes, has 
nevertheless accepted the Army and Navy policy 
of racial separation, on grounds of conserving 
the national morale. To those who may not 
have understood the reason for this protest, 
shared by Negro pacifists as well as by unthink- 
ing militarists, this explanation should be given: 
Negroes regard themselves as free citizens of a 
great country, even in those sections where pub- 
lic enlightenment is least and democratic prac- 
tice follows preachment from afar off, or wan- 
ders without following. Their citizenship is not 
of the third-class, nor even of the second-class 
variety, and they resent any effort to put such a 
label upon it. The policy of the Army and 
Navy, therefore, is a symbol which must be at- 
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tacked wherever erected. It is a symbol of a 
low-grade citizenship incompatible with the 
democratic ideal; it is a sign of persisting in- 
tolerance disrupting our national unity and cor- 
rupting our national life; it is a danger to the 
American nation because it is opposed to the 
true American spirit. 


ERE, then, are the serious mood and the 

united purpose of our Negro citizens, shared 
by thoughtful whites, and providing not only the 
inspiration but also the basis for the work of 
the National Urban League in the new year. 
Mood and purpose are expressed in a determin- 
ation that the fight must go on to provide for all 
groups in the population an opportunity to live, 
grow, expand and contribute to the common 
welfare to the fullest limits of their abilities. In 
a narrow sense the League’s program is an ef- 
fort in behalf of the Negro population which has 
been denied such an opportunity. In a larger 
and more real sense it is an effort in behalf 
of the national welfare. The effort is none the 
less vital because it is frequently overlooked and 
its importance not fully understood. Passengers 
on a transcontinental flyer may not observe the 
yard mechanic who passes swiftly along the 
great train as it stands momentarily at the station. 
They may not notice how he taps with a ham- 
mer at each wheel, while listening with a critical 
ear to the sound of the blow. Nevertheless, that 
mechanic is testing the wheels for any cracks 
there may be present, not visible to the naked 
eye, yet presenting a serious danger to every 
passenger and crew member on the train. A 
faulty wheel, giving way as the train takes a 
curve at seventy miles an hour, can mean dis- 
ruption to the road schedule, the loss of hun- 
dreds of lives. 

So with the program carried on by the Na- 
tional Urban League. There is an ever-present 
danger to our national life in the relationships 
too frequently existing between whites and Ne- 
groes in our large cities, in the denial of oppor- 
tunity for a fuller life to Negro families, in the 
development and perpetuation of intolerant at- 
titudes and undemocratic practices toward one- 
tenth of the population. While our national so- 
ciety is in a state of repose, these imperfections 
in our democratic structure may remain un- 
noticeable except to careful observers. When 
the nation speeds its social and economic pace, 
however, bending every energy toward accom- 
plishing an emergency program, those flaws 
which formerly seemed unimportant, might 
easily develop into major weaknesses capable of 
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bringing social disaster to the entire nation. In 
this respect the National Urban League serves 
as a true guardian of the nation’s safety, point- 
ing out dangers as they appear, and suggesting 
means of prevention. 


It is a striking tribute to the wisdom of those 
who founded the League thirty years ago, that 
the need for the organization is clearer today 
than ever before. Many of the problems first 
attacked by the League in its early years have 
lessened in their importance today, or have been 
approached by other organizations, leaving the 
League free to pioneer in newer fields. The Fed- 
eral and State governments now assume respon- 
sibility for some activities in which the League 
formerly spent considerable time and funds. In- 
deed, so noteworthy has been the advance of 
government in the field of public welfare dur- 
ing recent years, that some have professed to 
see in this advance a lessened need for the work 
of a voluntary social agency such as the National 
Urban League. Such expression of opinion 
would be laughable to those of us who have 
worked within the framework of the League, if 
this point of view did not display a tragic mis- 
understanding both of the problems faced by 
Negroes and of the proper function of govern- 
ment. 


A sound governmental program, whether leg- 
islative or administrative, keeps pace with, or 
slightly lags behind, the advance of public opin- 
ion. No group situated as is the Negro at present 
can afford to leave programs for its betterment 
to the wisdom of the government. A govern- 
ment which today is a proponent for the rights 
of a minority may tomorrow be indifferent to or 
even hostile according to the shifts of public 
opinion or possible change in administration. 
Between the group and the government must al- 
ways stand a devoted leadership, stimulating 
programs of group self-help on the one hand, 
and on the other hand interpreting to the larger 
community the needs and aspirations of their 
constituency. 


And so, though government establishes great 
public employment, relief and health services 
far out-reaching any programs of which our 
forty-five affiliates are capable, the need for the 
work of the National Urban League continues 
unabated. Education of employers regarding the 
capabilities and availability of Negro workers, 
and similar programs directed toward labor 
leadership must be carried on by an organiza- 
tion directly responsible to the Negro commun- 
ity. So also with the development of techniques 
for the use of public employees serving the 
Negro community, continual scrutiny of stand- 


ards and criteria of service, and insistence upon 
the use of trained personnel in staff and ad- 
visory positions. Here is a field in which the 
League is particularly well-equipped to provide 
wise leadership because these are fields in which 
the League pioneered, and in which it has ex- 
pended immeasurable staff and board effort 
during the past thirty years. 


ND there is the field of race relations. Work 

in this field is intangible, open to many ap- 
proaches, and at times subject to profound mis- 
understanding. Yet to thoughtful observers it 
is clearly evident that today there is a more acute 
need for the League’s leadership in this field 
than ever before. The steady growth of the 
numbers and proportions of Negro populations 
in large cities has raised grave concern in the 
minds of many citizens. They regard this 
growth as a social phenomenon for which large 
cities are not fully prepared, bringing conse- 
quences that are undesirable for Negroes as well 
as for the communities of which they become a 
part. Such sentiments, completely honest 
though they may be, frequently produce a stere- 
otyped kind of thinking on racial questions. This 
stereotyped thinking is extremely dangerous, for, 
arising out of a fear of certain social conditions, 
it sets up undemocratic attitudes and relation- 
ships which in turn go to create or intensify the 
very social conditions which the community 
secks to avoid. The League, then, faces the task 
of destroying this stereotype. To do so it must 
jolt the community out of its traditional social 
patterns and force clear thinking and wise social 
action. It has the responsibility on the one hand 
of removing ignorance and curbing intolerance 
among both races, and of removing false chau- 
vinism and excessive sentimentality from pro- 
grams of self-help within the Negro community. 


Here we see the value of the League’s ac- 
cumulated wisdom growing out of thirty years 
of experience, and the influence of the democra- 
tic relationships already established among the 
Negro and white board and committee mem- 
bers of the Urban League movement. It is al- 
most impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
such an influence as this. 

In time of emergency, society follows a natural 
tendency to take short cuts toward desired ob- 
jectives. In its preparations for strengthening 
our national defenses, the American nation is 
in danger of taking short cuts across the areas 
of interest of special groups in the population. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Survey 


ANN TANNEYHILL MADE ASSISTANT IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


The National Urban League has just announced the 
promotion of Miss Ann Tanneyhill, for a number of 
years secretary in the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, to the post of assistant in charge of guidance and 
personnel in the department. 

For several years Miss Tanneyhill has rendered an 
important service in planning and directing the Voca- 
tional Opportunity Campaigns of the National Urban 
League. Her new post gives her responsibility not only 
for planning these campaigns in the future, but also 
for carrying on the year-round guidance and placement 
activities of the department. She is the author of the 
pamphlet, “Guiding Negro Youth Toward Jobs,” which 
was issued by the National Urban League during the 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign of 1938. 

A graduate of Simmons College in Boston, Miss Tan- 
nevhill received the degree of Master of Arts in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Personnel Administration from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1938. Previ- 
ous to coming to the National Urban League in 1930, 
she was a member of the staff of the Dunbar Community 
League in Springfield, Mass. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON GETS NEGRO-MANNED 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


As the result of 18 months of work by the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Urban League, a branch office of the Postal 
Telegraph Company, staffed entirely by colored persons, 
has just been opened in that city. Hosea Lindsey, who 


of the 


A Postal Telegraph Company Official Signs Contracts for Washington’s 
First Negro-operated Branch. At left, George Goodman of the Urban 


League; at right, Hosea Lindsey. 
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Pearl L. Gray 


formerly worked for the Company in Akron, Ohio, ha 
been appointed office manager in charge of personnel 
The League's part in securing the office for the Negro 
community consisted largely of preparing facts and fig 
ures to show that such an undertaking 
would be a good business risk. A bas 
map prepared by George W. Goodman, 
executive secretary, indicated that th: 
heart of Washington's Negro commur 
ity was virtually without telegraphi 
service. Contracts for the new office 
were signed on December 16, and a few 
days later the first official message was 
sent by President Mordecai Johnson of 
Howard University. 


COLORED WOMAN HOLDS 
AN UNUSUAL POSITION 

A unique job is that held by Mrs 
Pearl L. Gray, a field manager of the 
Norlena Products Company, New York 
City, cosmetic manufacturers. Mrs. Gray 
has spent nearly five years with the 
company, setting up agencies and organ- 
izing sales forces in states east of the 
Mississippi. To date she has trained 
and given opportunity to more than 200 
sales people. According to Mrs. Gray, 
this company is one which offers equal 
opportunities to women of all races. At 
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the present time it employs 900 sales 
people, of whom 250 are colored. Of 
its eight field managers, four are 
Negroes. 

* * 
LEAGUE'S ACTION MAKES 
DEFENSE JOBS BOOM 


Indications that racial employment 
policies were being altered through 
the non-discrimination policy adopted 
by organized labor at the behest 
of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, were seen this week in 
the employment of more than forty 
Negro union carpenters on the bar- 
racks construction program at Camp 
Meade, Md. 

The hiring of the forty Negro car- 
penters, with openings for an estim- 
ated sixty more, was announced 
jointly by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Division 
of Labor Supply, and Edward S. 
Lewis, Executive Secretary of the Baltimore Urban 
League and Business Manager of Local 544, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
A. F. of L. 

Mr. Lewis, who had originally protested to Defense 
Commissioner Hillman and Dr. Weaver on alleged bans 
against Negroes on the camp construction work, reported 
that the forty Negro skilled workers are receiving $1.25 
an hour on the job, with $2.50 an hour for overtime. 
Officials have promised employment of an estimated 
sixty more Negro carpenters at Camp Meade 

Dr. Weaver reported further progress in the integra- 


Robert M. Fackson 


Clifford E. Minton of Little Rock, Arkansas, Urban League, Visits Negro 
Carpenters Employed at Camp Robinson Defense Project. 


tion of Negro skilled workers in the defense program 
at three other camps—Camp Lee, Va., Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark., and Camp Eustis, Va. At the Camp 
Lee construction project, Negro carpenters were ad- 
mitted to Local 1534 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America for employment on 
the barracks construction there. Construction officials on 
the project have expressed willingness to employ Negroes 
in all categories, Dr. Weaver said, and the Virginia Em- 
ployment Service offices are preparing to requisition a 
large number of the needed 5,000 workers there on a 
state-wide clearance. Skilled carpenters on the Camp 
Lee project receive $1 an hour and time-and-a-half for 
overtime 

Negro carpenters are now at work on similar con- 
struction jobs at Camp Joseph T. Robinson in Arkansas, 
Dr. Weaver revealed, as the result of the work of Clif- 
ford E. Minton, Executive Secretary of the Urban 
League of Greater Little Rock. 

The State Bureau for Work at Camp Eustis, Va., has 
sent out a special call asking Negro skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, particularly carpenters, painters and 
bricklayers, to register for immediate work. Seventy-five 
Negro carpenters and laborers have been employed on 
the construction work at Camp Eustis during the past 
two wecks, it is reported, and a hundred additional 
men have been called for the work, which will last 
several months. 


OUR COVER ARTIST 


This month Opportunity reproduces on its cover 
the fourth of a group of paintings of Negro subjects by 
Robert M. Jackson, New York City artist whose picture 
appears to the left. Mr. Jackson has specialized in por- 
traying Negro types colorfully yet sympathetically, and 
recently presented a one-man show of his work in this 
field which was extremely well received. 
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Charles W. White 


NEGRO APPOINTED AS MEMBER OF 
CLEVELAND HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Charles William White, of Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
been appointed a member of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, which administers more than $2°,- 
000,000 worth of public property, intimately involving 
the lives of thousands of citizens. Mr. White is a grad- 
uate of Fisk University and is now a member of its 
Trustee Board. He came to Cleveland sixteen years ago, 
and has since taken an active interest in race problems, 
social problems and labor problems. For the past seven 
years he has been assistant city law director, assigned to 
the Civil Service Commission. 


* 


CHICAGO LAWYER MADE ASSISTANT TO 
HASTIE IN WAR DEPARTMENT 


Truman K. Gibson, Jr., Chicago lawyer and former 
executive director of the American Negro Exposition, 
has been named civilian assistant in the War Depart- 
ment to aid in the induction of 79,000 Negro draftees 
and volunteers into the army by June, 1941. He will be 
assistant to William Hastie, a civilian aide to Secretary 
Stimson. 

Mr. Gibson is a graduate of Chicago University, 
where he received his Bachelor of Philosophy degree in 
1933 and a law degree in 1935. 


* * * 


OPPORTUNITY CONTRIBUTOR PUBLISHES 
FIRST BOOK OF POEMS 


Heart-Shape in the Dust, a first book of poems by 
Robert E. Hayden, Negro poet and frequent contributor 
to Opportunity, has just been published by the Falcon 
Press, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Hayden is a native of 
Detroit and a former student at Wayne University and 
the University of Michigan. 
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NASSAU COUNTY GETS ITS FIRST 

NEGRO DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Moxey A. Rigby, of Freeport, L. 1. has been ap- 

pointed an Assistant District Attorney of Nassau Coun- 


ty—the first Negro to hold such a position since the 


county was organized in 1898. His assignment will be 
to try cases in the county District Courts. Mr. Rigby 
worked as a bus boy and waiter in various Long Island 


restaurants to earn money enough to enter the New 
York Law School. He was graduated in 1925, and has 
since been engaged in private practice. 


HOWARD MEDICAL SCHOOL PROFESSOR 


th 

ACCEPTED AS SKIN SPECIALIST di 

Dr. C. Wendell Freeman, clinical assistant professor hi 

of dermatology in the Howard University School of Medi a1 

cine, has been made a diplomate of the American Board te 

of Dermatology and Syphilology after passing the exam- -— 

inations of that Board in Chicago, it was announced = 

this week. 

This diploma certifies that Dr. Freeman is a qualified pI 

specialist in diseases of the skin and in syphilis. He is a te 

native of Washington, D. C., and is a graduate of Dun- pe 

bar High School, Dartmouth College and Howard Uni- - 

versity Medical School. i. 

* * cx 

IOWA GRAD NAMED NYA SUPERVISOR so 

The appointment of Bennie Brown, a recent graduate so 
of the State University of Iowa, as state youth personnel 

supervisor for the Nebraska NYA was announced recently fr 

by Miss Gladys Shamp, state director. Mr. Brown's work B 

will consist largely of counseling with Negro youth in S 

Nebraska communities. Recently he etudied economics th 

and sociology at Iowa State University, and was for a H 

time associate editor of The Omaha Star. For a number be 

of years he has been active in the field of vouth activi- ‘ai 

ties and guidance. ait 
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Mere Congressmen 


THE NEGRO IN CONGRESS 1870-1901. By 
Samuel Denny Smith. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


HE NEGRO IN CONGRESS 1870-1901 is one of 

of the first attempts to survey the careers of all of 
the Negroes who held seats in the national legislature 
during and immediately after Reconstruction. Drawing 
his materials from maruscripts, personal intreviews with, 
and letters from, individual congressmen and their con- 
temporaries ; from speeches made on the floors of Con- 
gress ; from contemporary newspapers and from pertinent 
secondary sources, the author, associate professor of 
social studies at the Mississippi State College for Women, 
presents the most extensive study of the subject yet at- 
tem, ted. The volume includes tables citing Negro per- 
centages of population in the sections, counties and states 
which sent Negroes to Congress, the number of Negroes 
in all Congresses of the period, the racial stock of these 
congressmen, their education, previous professions, and 
social status. In addition, there is a short treatment of 
some thirty unsuccessful congressional aspirants 


The careers of the two Negro United States Senators 
from Mississippi, Hiram R. Revels and Blanche Kelso 
Bruce, who together served a total of seven years in the 
Senate, are given the longest treatraecnt. The careers of 
the remaining twenty congressmen, all members of the 
House of Representatives, are then considered by states, 
beginning with South Carolina, whose cight Negro con- 
gressmen served a total of sixteen terms, and extending 
southward through Louisiana and northward through 
Virginia. 

While students and laymen alike will find the volume 
helpful because of its significant compilation of data 
bearing upon this rather neglected phase of American 
history, they may well question the various interpreta- 
tions and conclusions of the author. We are told, for 
example, that Dr. Smith's investigation “is an accord 
with the recent scholarly reinterpretation of that most 
difficult period in our history.” It is precisely in this 
respect, it appears to the reviewer, that an otherwise 
careful and judicious compilation begins to suffer. For 
The Negro in Congress secks to prove a thesis which, 
though devoid, in letter, of the vicious elements which 
have often characterized writings on the Reconstruction 
period, carries a subtle undercurrent suggestive of that 
type of interpretation. 


The volume seeks to prove that the Negroes who 
served in Congress from 1870 to 1901 “were as a whole 
superior to those of their race who, with unfortunate 
results, took a contemporary part in local, county, and 
that they were “rather well 


state government 
equipped by education, previous political experience and 
wealth, and that most of them had considerable white 
blood in their veins and were frequently aided by white 
friends ;” that “much was expected of them as they had 
advantages (that) most of their race did not have ;” 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


and that “their lack of accomplishment was an argu- 
mént that the Negro would do well, for a time at least, 
to forego political ambition in this realm and to confine 
his efforts to other vocations where he had a better 
chance of success.” (Italics mine.) 


The validity of the author's first conclusion, and a 
portion of his second conclusion, seems demonstrable. 
His remaining conclusions, however, are decidedly ques- 
tionable. It should be observed that his comments con- 
cerning the “racial stock” of Negro congressmen do 
not necessarily imply a belief on his part in the myth 
of biological inferiority of “pure Negro” stock. Rather 
such comments may be more judiciously interpreted as 
being intended by the author to suggest the social and 
educational advantages which were often possessed by 
such “mixed bloods.” It must be emphasized, however, 
that the same Southern culture which bestowed addi- 
tional opportunities upon the mulatto also contained 
forces, more powerful, which sought to destroy the 
newly-bestowed rights of the freedmen. And while Negro 
Congressmen may have possessed superior advantages 
over the masses of Negroes in the post-bellum South, 
it is an undeniable fact of Reconstruction that they 
did not possess advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
white congressmen whose records are in many instances 
similarly devoid of significant contributions to the na- 


tional welfare. 


And might it not be more consistent with the same 
facts of Reconstruction—Carpetbagger and Scalawag 
shenanigans, Black Codes, Ku Klux Klan, the return 
oi lily-white supremacy—to hold that the ineffectiveness 
of Negro congressmen was due in large measure to the 
prevailing Southern sentiment which would relegate the 
freedmen to a state far removed from the idealistic dreams 
of more sanguine humanitarians? The history of the 
South, far from revealing any great expectancy on the 
part of the masses of whites that their black represen- 
tatives would scale great heights, shows a consistent 
sabotaging of all developments which might have as- 
sured that process 


Professor Smith notes and is moved, for example, by 
the frequent obtrusion of the color issue by Negro 
members of a South Carolina political convention; by 
Representative Elliott's “bad taste in sneering at South- 
ern chivalry”; by the same representative's ability “‘to 
descend to the plane of cheap politics and, at the same 
time, to cater to the better classes”; by Representative 
Cain’s “fatal weakness’—his condoning an inefficient 
state administration after a previous outspoken attack 
on that administration—and by his frank partisanship, 
which, the author holds, made for little expectancy of 
real constructive work: by Representative O”’Hara’s 
“neglect of public business for the sake of private busi- 
ness.” But all of these phenomena are mere reflections 
of the disturbed society that was the Reconstruction 
South. The color issue was an important factor in South 
Carolina society and politics. Elliott’s sneers, though they 
may have produced much needless antagonism, are, 
nevertheless, characteristic of the politician. And cer- 
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tainly that Congressman cannot be described as unique 
or peculiar to his calling who, though “cheap,” never- 
theless caters to the better classes; who vacillates in his 
devotion to the upright and the corrupt; who is frankly 
partisan; or who withdraws from congressional de- 
liberations to attend to his private affairs. The history 
of the Congress is crowded with such cases. To thus 
separate the Negro congressmen from the main currents 
of American life and to handle their story according to 
certain preconceived theses is, to say the least, a griev- 
ous fault. 


The Negro in Congress was certainly ineffective. But 
Paul Laurence Dunbar’s estimate notwithstanding, they 
were neither illiterate nor more inefficient than a very 
considerable number of their white colleagues. Of the 
thousands of men who have sat in Congress, compara- 
tively few have emerged as really significant contribu- 
tors to the life of the nation. To demand a peculiar 
excellence in the activities of Negro congressmen, 
though possibly flattering, supposes the existence of 
factors, mainly environmental, which simply did not ex- 
ist during and immediately after Reconstruction. 

We congratulate Professor Smith for his remarkable 
collection of data on this hitherto much-neglected sub- 
ject. We think it unfortunate that the work is marred 
by highly debatable interpretations. 

—J. WALTER FISHER. 


Borderline of Segregation 


NEGRO YOUTH AT THE CROSSWAYS. By E. 
Franklin Frazier. Washington, D. C.: American 
Youth Commission. $2.25. 


IHE author has succeeded admirably in his attempt 

to state in an arresting fashion “what kind of person 
a Negro youth is, or is in the process of becoming” as a 
result of the limitations imposed because of minority 
status. He has not relied on the usual sociological ex- 
position of his findings. Rather he represents individuals 
to us with brief, clarifying parts of their backgrounds 
and their reactions to the questions asked. The reac- 
tions are in terms of the feelings exhibited as well as 
the verbal responses. The gist of this is set down fre- 
quently in the person’s own words, thus making the 
picture more dynamic. The use of classes on the socio- 
economic basis contributes something toward helping to 
keep clear a study which could easily have become con- 
fusing to the reader. 


The author first describes the Negro community— 
actually there are two—Louisville, Ky., and Washington, 
D. C. These are so much alike in the attitudes of their 
white residents toward Negroes, and so similar in Negro 
community composition, that they are spoken of almost 
interchangeably. Both are “border” cities with almost 
complete segregation and yet with a difference, in the 
imposition of caste restrictions, as compared with the 
Deep South. This difference consists mainly of more 
equal educational opportunities and some few more civil 
rights. Different definitions of classes are described. 
Then, since the family is a large factor in the person- 
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ality development of any individual, the role of the 
family is shown in each of the three classes in terms of 
individual experiences. This brings to the reader an 
awareness of complex and individual personal problems 
and insecurities and we see them aggravated by caste 
and class forces. 

The inquiries are around common everyday experi- 
ences—neighborhood contacts, school and church rela- 
tionships, the seeking of employment, and social ideolo- 
gies. Up to this point the reader has had the benefit 
of the feelings and opinions of 268 boys and girls, more 
than half of whom came from lower-class families. Neces- 
sarily, only segments of personality were presented but 
then we are given two case histories in some detail in 
order to interpret more fully reactions as a part of total 
personality. 

The short analysis by the psychiatrist might well have 
been left out. It struck a discordant note in that it 
was too reminiscent of the old type of writings by whites 
about Negroes. All of the old practices are present, in- 
cluding the sweeping generalizations based on too few 
facts, the breast-beating about the “tragedy of the Negro 
in America” and the plea that they not be used as 
“scapegoats” for unacceptable impulses. Dr. Sullivan 
could have made a real contribution had he thorough, 
analyzed one Negro youth for us and omitted the ex- 
hortations to our countrymen through this unsuitable 
medium. 

Negro Youth at the Crossways is one of four studies 
based on conditions as found in particular geographic 
areas. Dr. E. Franklin Frazier has done well the task 
delegated to him by the American Youth Commission 
The book comes at a time when many who are interested 
in Negro adolescents are searching for understanding of 
them. They—social workers, students, and the general 
reader—should mark this a “must” on their reading 


list. 
—IRMA V. THURMAN. 


My Old Kentucky Home 


SLAVERY TIMES IN KENTUCKY. By J. Winston 
Coleman, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


NTE-BELLUM Kentucky has long been considered 
one of the more romantic heritages from the 
American past; her brand of slavery has been described 
as the gentlest and kindliest in American, rivaling the 
Virginia legend in this respect. Mr. Coleman concurs 
in this belief; nevertheless, he goes bravely ahead and 
presents a very nearly complete picture of the “peculiar 
institution” in a border state. 

Mr. Coleman’s interest in slavery is that of the an- 
tiquarian and, like a Britisher writing fondly of Devon- 
shire byways, he has produced a book filled with the 
lore of slavery. In so doing he has provided evidence so 
generally unlovely that any reader would be justified 
in asking, “If this was slavery in its gentler state, what 
was it like in its harsher phases?” 

The answer is that Mr. Coleman, in generalizing 
about the nature of slavery in Kentucky, has forgotten 
that human actions in their meaner aspects can have 
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) many more variations than in their kindlier aspects 
that a recital of the seamier side of slavery will always 
blanket and negate the gentler side. Mrs. Stowe dis- 
covered that nearly a century ago-when her readers for- 
got the Shelbys and the St. Clairs and remembered only 
the Legrees. 

Mr. Coleman’s book is, nevertheless, a valuable one, 
for it is filled with the type of material which can be 
gleaned only from letters, interviews, diaries, court- 
records, newspapers, and a constant association with 
reminiscing descendants of those who lived in slavery 
times. As a result, slavery as here pictured is more a 
living thing than is usual in such accounts, for the book 
is loaded with illustrative material, often anecdotal but 
usually documented. Here are patterollers, kidnapers, 
slave dealers, runaways, recalcitrant and docile servants, 
crusaders on both sides of the abolitionist question, colo- 
nizationists, insurrectionists: all of the motley com- 
pany who made Kentucky, because of her long stretch 
of river leading both to free land and to the lower 
South, the home of all types and shades of slavery 
opinion. 

There is an excellent discussion of the too-lone-neg- 
lected Kentucky abolitionist, Cassius Clay, kinsman of 
the great Henry Clay, who literally fought his way 
through pro-slavery mobs with a bowie knife in one hand 
and a copy of his newspaper, The True American, in the 
other. There is likewise a good chapter on the Under- 
ground Railroad, whose notes are sometimes more re- 
warding than the text itself. The accounts of the famous 
sales fom the Cheapside auction block in Lexington, 
and of the cruelties of overseers are matched by the sec- 
tions on life in the big houses and happier times in the 
quarters. But though Mr. Coleman has no soft spot in 
his heart for Mrs. Stowe, his picture of slavery in 
Kentucky is generally darker than that in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

As a survey of life in ante-bellum Kentucky the book 
has obvious deficiencies. It is constructed as from a pil 
of notes, loosely stacked together, with frequent repeti- 
tions of ideas, interests, and personality identifications 
Occasionally there is a not unnatural but out of place 
example of condescension. It would be as easy to refer 
to the distinguished William Wells Brown as “Brown” 
as it is to say “William, a Lexington slave.” The great- 
est deficiency, however, is that a full picture of Ken- 
tucky of the period requires more than a discussion of 
the lore of slavery. An omission of the “Times” from 
the title would give more accurately the nature of the 
book so long as it does not imply a full economic and 
historical account of the unsavory institution. 

Yet, there is more pertinent material of a local char- 
acter in this book than in most. While it should not 
serve as a model for local histories of slavery, it should 
serve many a novelist well for background material, for 
in its emphasis upon the contradictory nature of slavery 
it provides the materials of romance—the romance of 
escape, of trial, of hardship, of villainy, heroism, and 
heartbreak. Dozens of novels and biographies yet un- 
written lie here, as in any similar account, from the 
Newgate Calendar on. And there is enough of reality 
here to prevent romance’s running away with the facts. 


ULYSSES LEE. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor: 

Two months ago, in the little town of Chatham, 
Virginia, county seat of Pittsylvania County, Odel! 
Waller, a Negro sharecropper, was tried and convicted 
for the shooting of his white landlord, Oscar Davis, and 
sentenced to death in the Richmond penitentiary elec- 
tric chair early this year. 

To those, unlike myself, who take no stand against 
capital punishment, this incident might have passed by 
unnoticed. They might have considered it just another 
murder trial in which the defendant, a Negro who had 
killed a white man, was as good as dead. 

A few people, however, became interested. They be- 
gan to investigate. They found facts exposing a condi- 
tion with which all Negro citizens must concern them- 
selves. 

Odell Waller worked for Oscar Davis for one-fourth 
of the wheat crop. The AAA program came to Virginia 
and his landlord reduced his plot of farming land from 
75,000 hills to 4,000 hills—less than an acre. He asked 
for two acres, one for himself and one for his landlord, 
so that he could break even. The landlord refused. He 
decided to go to Baltimore where he was offered a job, 
but left a man in his place to protect his share of the 
wheatcrop already raised. 

His mother and young wife stayed behind to work 
on the crop. The landlord evicted Odell’s mother be- 
cause she refused to work for nothing. Davis owed her 
$7.50 at the time for domestic work, at the rate of 
$2.50 per week. 

Odell returned from Baltimore after wheat-threshing 
time came, to find his family evicted and his share of 
the crop withheld. He knew he could not appeal to 
the courts. He knew that oral contracts between land- 
lord and tenant meant nothing if the tenant was a 
Negro. He knew that his landlord had carried a gun 
for his own son and he expected trouble when he went 
to get his wheat. 

Borrowing a truck, he took his mother and a friend 
to help bring back the wheat. Odell testified at the 
trial that Davis refused to give him the wheat, cursed 
him, and reached for his hip pocket. He further testi- 
fied that he shot Davis to keep Davis from shooting 
him. 

Hunted like an animal for days, he escaped to Ohio, 
where he was caught and returned to Chatham, Va., 
to stand trial. His own testimony is one of the most 
touching documents I have ever read. 

Odell was convicted by ten planters, a carpenter, 
and a business man—a jury restricted to those who 
could afford to pay their poll-tax. The court atmos- 
phere made justice impossible. He was sentenced to die 
on December 27th, but he has since received a brief re- 
prieve. 

Odell Waller deserves a fair trial by a jury of his 
peers. His defense is our defense of ourselves as free 
citizens in a democracy. If we let him die without 
fighting this death sentence, his death will be our re- 
sponsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 


PAULI MURRAY. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41 


Seventy-third Year of Service began Sept. 18, 1940 

10,822 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Ten Schools and Colleges: 
Graduate School, College of Liberal Arts, 
College of Medicine, College of Dentistry, 
College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


Registration Second Semester, Feb. 3, 1941 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR | 
University 
| WASHINGTON. D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed on 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWINC FIELDS: 
Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 
Tramimg — Elementary Teacher Training — 
Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 
Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
| WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 

| Wilberforce, Ohio 


EDUCATING YOUTH FOR CITIZENSHIL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


pared for the newspapers. For seven consecu- 
tive meetings of the City Council there was a 
delegation of Negroes present in the interest o! 
the new school. The Council appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the matter, and the commit- 
tee voted in favor of the necessary allotment of 
funds. That, in the opinion of Mr. Palmer, was 
the turning point in the life of his school. It 
demonstrated to the Negro 
power of united action for the public welfare, 
and started the movement which has gained in- 
creased support for the school. This community 
morale has also been responsible for an employ- 
ment program, whereby graduates of the schoo! 
re placed with merchants and industries. 

Huntington High School still has many un- 
finished tasks before it. For example, it does 
not have equipment for all the vocationa! 
courses which are needed. But its problems now 
are those of every alert and growing school. It 
does have a good health program. It is render- 
ing excellent service to the community through 
its work in homemaking and consumer educa- 
tion. Its instruction in music is superior, and its 
chorus, band, and orchestra frequently appear 
on the programs of community organizations. 

Underlying all its work, in classrooms, clubs, 
and councils, and on the athletic field, is this 
aim, fundamental to all citizenship in a democ- 
racy—the aim of helping boys and girls to en- 
joy the privileges of freedom by assuming those 
personal responsibilities without which freedom 
cannot exist. 


IV 


Each school described in this article has 
worked out its purposes in terms of its people, 
its locale, its needs. Of the four, the Atlanta 
University Laboratory School at Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been in some respects the most 
favored. Its student population comes largely 
from relatively prosperous families, although 
there are many scholarship students from lower 
income families. It is a laboratory school for 
the university, and thus has at its disposal more 
equipment and larger funds than do the other 
schools. Furthermore, because it is a laboratory 
school, it is frankly experimental. In the name 
of science, it can dare to depart from tradition. 

The dynamic philosophy on which the school’s 
present policy is founded was born of a deep 
conviction in the mind of the principal, W. A. 
Robinson, long before he had come to be the 
school’s leader: “The constant marching, and 
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other forms of regimentation imposed upon 
pupils in the schools in which I worked and 
which I observed was most distasteful to me. 
I was convinced that Negro children coming 
from such schools would be so conditioned to 
regimentation that they would never successful- 
ly oppose the impossible conditions of life im- 
posed upon them. . . . My first experience as a 
principal, which came in 1928, gave me a 
chance to try some of my own ideas and to 
prove to myself that democratic procedures are 
effective in producing social insight.” 


What had Mr. Robinson to offer as a sub- 
stitute for that regimentation which he ab- 
horred? Children who are going to be active 
participants in a democracy must learn to do 
hard jobs because they are worth doing, not 
because there are artificial rewards ahead. In 
the Atlanta University Laboratory School, 
marks, honors, and grades have been discarded. 
In their place are such real rewards as a deep 
interest in community affairs, and the satisfac- 
tions which come from consciousness of personal 
growth and from the performance of useful ser- 
vices. Young people of the school regularly assist 
needy families through the County Child Wel- 
fare Association, take an active part in the seal- 
sales of the Atlanta Tuberculosis Association, 
contribute to a community center for Negroes 
in rural Georgia, maintain scholarship funds, 
and renovate toys for a day nursery. 


Respect for individual personality in a dem- 
ocracy means taking everyone's ideas into con- 
sideration when planning group activities, and 
recognizing the special abilities of those com- 
petent to lead. Through a school council which 
represents both students and faculty, the young 
people in this school learn to manage their own 
affairs, and to select and respect their chosen 
leaders. Student members of the council preside 
in assembly, manage many details of school 
life, welcome visitors, and otherwise conduct 
themselves as responsible members of a demo- 
cratic community. The practice of having pro- 
portional representation of both faculty and stu- 
dents on the council is unique. Some years ago, 
when the council was composed solely of stu- 
dents, it was found that the young people were 
often pitted against teachers, instead of plan- 
ning activities with them cooperatively. By re- 
quest of both groups the change was made so 
that there would be no cleavage or “minority” 
group in the school. 

“Are intelligence and criminal tendencies in- 
herited ?” “How has man improved the quality 
of com?” “Do you want to get rid of slums 
only so you can save the taxpayers money?” 


Training School for T 


TEACHERS COLLECE 
VNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 48) ..... 8.8. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)...8.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


1939 Placement Record—94.00% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 
* 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


SERV-U ROOMING SERVICE 


We find homelike rooms for referenced roomers. 
Whether you work, visit, study or live in 
New York, let us 


SERV-LU, 400 West 147th Street. Ed. 4-8182 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 A YEAR 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 

of corporations as well as making income tax re- 

ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 

and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 

85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

MOn. 3-3493 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept. OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. | 
and B.S. degrees. 
RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of | 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, | 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
| 
| 
| 


American Medical Association, University of M. E. 


Church. 
SITE—Eighty-five eacres, beautiful scenery, athletic | 
fields 


DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community. 
church and recreational workers. 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY | 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY | 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


“In order to get a job, should a Negro worker 
take lower wages than the union scale?’ Ques- 
tions like these fly back and forth in the Atlanta 
University Laboratory School classes. English, 
biology, mathematics, and history are not bodies 
of subject matter to be learned. They are tools 
with which the student finds the answers to per- 
plexing problems. Learning is organized around 
such vital questions as those quoted, rather than 
around chapters in textbooks. In fact, in a 
sense, there are no textbooks. Obviously if the 
student wishes to investigate all possible an- 
swers to his problem, he will not find them in 
the work of any one person. Atlanta University 
Laboratory School students use reference books, 
current magazines, newspapers-—any  instru- 
ment which is serviceable to them. With their 
teachers they plan the problems to be studied 
ir each course; and with their fellow students, 
working ordinarily in small groups, they work 
cooperatively to find solutions to those prob- 
lems. Subject matter takes on new and vital 
meaning when viewed in this light. In a chem- 
istry class, we found students doing such inter- 
esting and diverse tasks as these: Two girls were 
comparing soaps which they had prepared to 
sell. After analyzing several cleaning fluids a 
boy had made one which appeared to be quite 
effective. Two young artists were developing 
their own color pigments. A girl was preparing 
a vanishing cream. Still another youth was de- 
vising a preparation for cleaning kitchen utensils. 


The testimony of a girl who had previously 
attended another high school indicates the ef- 
fectiveness of this type of learning: “Before 
coming here, I had been accustomed to doing 
what the teacher assigned me to do. But here 
I have had to learn to take my own responsi- 
bilities. I didn’t like this method at first, but 
now I have come to like it much better than 
the former method. I find that I have to please 
myself instead of pleasing the teacher. After a 
few weeks here, I found that I was learning to 
plan my own work and make better use of my 
time.” 


Though Mr. Robinson is a man of wide ex- 
perience and exceptionally good training, he has 
not assumed that he “has all the answers,” in 
this school which requires so many types of an- 
swers for so many kinds of individuals and situ- 
ations. He makes provision for the same kind 
of cooperative planning among his faculty as 
is found among his students. He does not dictate 
the policies for his school. His faculty develops 
them in their weekly meetings, in which they 
plan not only the work of their courses but also 
the school’s major educational policies. He seeks 
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to apply, in relations with students and teach- 
ers alike, his own words: 


Democracy is not a vague verbalism, 
but . . . a deep and intelligent concern for 
the rights and well-being of the individual, 
including the right of participation by the 
individual in all matters that concern him, 
and a profound faith in his capacity and 
desire so to participate. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE FACES A 
NEW YEAR 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Any organization which arises to protest in- 
vasion of the rights of a minority group runs the 
risk of being considered subversive, disruptive, 
a menace to the general welfare. 

Armed with a wisdom accumulated dur- 
ing thirty years of experience, expert in the pro- 
fessional techniques which are part of the social 
worker’s equipment, and backed by the con- 
fidence and support of thousands of white and 
Negro citizens, the National Urban League 
moves to attack the problems which a war-time 
world is forcing upon our attention. It is an old 
fight in the sense that the problems we face are 
caused by our old enemies of ignorance, greed 
and intolerance. It is a new fight in that the 
immediate objectives differ, as well as the or- 
ganizational techniques which we employ. No 
matter what the situation or method of ap- 
proach, we hold fast to this determination: that 
democracy for all is our reason for being, is, in 
the last analysis, our only hope. However great 
the emergency that drives the nation toward 
preparations for national defense, we cannot al- 
low those preparations to trample under foot 
the democratic processes and institutions preci- 
ous to ourselves and vital to the nation. This 
is the challenge that faces the Urban League 
in the new year. This is the cause in defense 
of which we are all fellow-soldiers. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING | 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary [Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten | 
|| Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm. President 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL 
i Dregree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN’S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
School of Massage and Medical Cymnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 
Write to Agency Department. 


Home Office: 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


Keep Abreast of The Times With 


SERVICE | 
A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine | 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) | 
For Further Information Write: | 


SERVICE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


A State Teachers’ College for the Education 


of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 


and Supervisors. 


Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 


Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 
Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts and Sciences Education 

Physical Education Agriculture 

Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 
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OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


"7 success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an i ent living, se here is your opportu - 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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